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What « can your team do with this ? 
What can this do to your team ? a 


aera GET THIS ' 
VALUABLE T-FORMATION BULLETIN, FREE): 


ie FOOTBALL, it isn’t V—it’s ‘““T’’ for victory! No coach 
can learn too much about the devastating T-formation. 
Even. if. you-don’t use it, it’s very possible the other 
team will. 

The Keds Sports Department has prepared a clear, 
interesting bulletin devoted wholly to serving ““T”’. 
Frank Leahy wrote it—it’s perfectly illustrated and 
diagrammed—and it adds up to a thrilling ““T”’ party 
of what every alert coach should know. 

For your copy—or copies for your team—simply 
fill out attached coupon completely and mail. 
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OUTSTANDING BARNES BOOKs |" 





TO OUR FRIENDS: 





We are deeply grateful for Victory. With Victory comes progress, and it is 
our hope that we can be of ever-increasing service to the Physical Education profes- 
sion in future years of peace and reconstruction and growth. 








Sports: Their Organization & Administration 
By Hughes and Williams 

In this one big book the authors have included every 
“why” and “how” of an organized program of sports 
in our American way of life. Besides furnishing a 
sound, authentic basis for the whole sports program, 
these well-known, experienced authors give practical and 
specific directions for organizing and conducting such a 
program. The needs of both sexes and all age groups 
are recognized. The book is indispensable for anyone 
having anything to do with a program of sports in 
school, industry, community, church or club. 

From Prof. S. C. Staley in the Illinois Physical Edu- 
cator: “This is by all odds the best presentation of this 
subject ever published. A copy should be in the hands 
of every sports director in the country.” 4.00 
6” x 9” cloth, illustrated. $ e: 


Physical Fitness For Boys 
By Miller, Bookwalter and Schlafer 

A complete source book for every one faced with the 
vital problem of planning Physical Education for boys 
of secondary school age. It is a big book—over 400 
pages and hundreds of illustrations on every phase of 
the program. One reviewer writes: ‘Practical, compre- 
hensive, and enormously useful are the words for this 


splendid new text. Its scope is prodigious.” 
6” x 9” cloth, illustrated. $3.00 


Physical Fitness for Girls 


By Cassidy and Kozman 


A big help for the high school teacher wishing to 
reorganize and modernize her program. A recent review 
states, “This book is one of the finest that has come out 
recently concerning the needs of the adolescent girl.” 


6” x 9”, cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 


The Conduct of Physical Education 
By Mabel Lee 


This belongs on the reference shelf of every one ad. 
ministering the physical education program of girls and 
women. Miss Lee, one of our recognized women leaders, 
sets forth expert guidance on every phase of the pro- 
gram including: Facilities, supplies, testing, budget, rules 
and policies, administration, marks, credits, competition, 


awards. $ 3.00 


6” x 9”, cloth. Illustrated. 


Intramural Sports 
By Elmer D. Mitchell 


“This book is indispensable to anyone in the field of 
physical education and recreation and meets the need 
for a comprehensive text and guide on intramural sports, 
It is one of the few books which I would recommend to 
be included in the library of every person in physical 
education.” The Research Quarterly. $2.00 
6” x 9” cloth, illustrated. 


Physical Education Play Activities 
For Girls in Junior and Senior High School 
By Therese Powdermaker 


A one-volume library of source materials, methods of 
teaching, organization and administration, and play ac- 
tivities for girls in junior and senior high school—all 
tried and tested. Especially useful for the new and inex- 
perienced teacher who has not accumulated a highly 
specialized library. 

6” x 9”, cloth. ImIlustrated. $3.00 


LEADERS IN THE ELEMENTARY FIELD 








Teaching Physical Education 
In the Elementary School 


By Salt, Fox, Douthett, and 
Stevens 


This practical book is used in over 
200 colleges and school systems in 46 
of the 48 states. It contains all the 
material the grade teacher needs— 
and in a form which makes it easy 
to use. 

6” x 9”, cloth, music, illustrated. 


$2.00 


A.. 3. 


67 West 44th Street 


Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools 


By Neilson and Van Hagen 


Contains a complete program for 
grades 1-8, in use in practically every 
training school throughout 
the country. 


teacher 


6” x 9”, cloth, music, illustrated. 


$2.00 


Physical Education for Small 
Elementary Schools 


By Harold K. Jack 


This book is the answer to what 
the small school can do with limited 
time and equipment. The Elementary 
School Journal says: “The activities 
are well explained and easy to teach. 
The entire emphasis is placed on 
practical and concrete suggestions.” 
6” x 9”, cloth, charts. 

$1.60 


BARNES & COMPANY 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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1 Summer Report: 






Jo The hoard of Directors 


y 
WILLIAM L. HUGHES 


President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


BEN W. MILLER 


Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Editor's Note: This report, submitted to the Board of 

| Directors on August 1, 1945, is published with approval 
for the information of all professional workers in the 
field. It covers the period from the last meeting of the 
Board held in Washington on April 6, 1945, to the above 
date. ' 


Equipment.—On April 18, 1945, a meeting of twenty- 
two representatives of a typical cross section of adult 
and youth-serving consumer agencies met in Wash- 
ington with representatives of the War Production 
| Board to discuss the critical deficiency of recreational, 

physical education, and athletic equipment. Results of 

spot surveys to give a close-up of conditions throughout 
the country were presented. It was concluded that the 
government’s programs to combat juvenile delinquency 
and to achieve physical fitness and maximum civilian 
efficiency and production in the war program seemed 


| inconsistent with the federal government’s inability to. 


| provide greater release of sports and athletic equip- 
ment for civilian use. The complicating factors in- 
volved in the inability of the War Production Board 
to act in accordance with its desires were presented, 
and the prospects for improvement were definitely not 
optimistic. 

Some good news was released on July 16, however. 
The War Production Board lifted three restrictions 
and relieved a fourth covering the use of leather sports 
goods insuring that more leather will be available for 
such civilian items as baggage, footballs, and other 
athletic equipment. Nevertheless, military and essential 
items will still have first call on all leather as well 

| as other materials. 

New State Directors——Mr. Charles Hertler has been 
appointed supervisor of physical education in Montana’s 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Glen Arnett has been appointed state supervisor 
in Utah’s State Department of Public Instruction, the 
position vacated several months ago when Bernice Moss 

§ left for California. 

} There are now 28 states with directors on duty 
J in departments of education. Thirty-four states have 
B directors in departments of health. 

} Federal Interagency Coordinating Committce and Re- 
port of Subcommittee—After a large number of meet- 
ings the efforts to have coordinated programs on the 
federal and state levels are bearing some results. The 
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Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and the U. S. Office of Education have agreed to in- 
augurate officially the Interagency Coordinating Com- 
mittee. The first meeting was held between August 1-4. 

The Subcommittee Report, “A Statement of the 
Health Needs of School-Age Children and Recom- 
mendations for Implementation,’ has been approved 
and edited and is being duplicated for distribution to 
sources of possible publication and nation-wide distri- 
bution and as a basis for action of the Coordinating 
Committee. This is a significant step because the re- 
port indicates needs and makes recommendations for 
joint cooperation on the federal, state, and local levels 
between health and education departments. 

Federal Legislation in the Field—The proposed 
“School and College Health and Physical Education 
Act of 1945” has been edited in light of the recom- 
mendations made at the second meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Study Group held in Washington, April 13. The 
latest revision of the bill and copies of the minutes are 
being made available. The sections of the bill relating 
to school health services have been revised somewhat. 
The problems involved here and also in the need for 
federal and state interagency cooperation are identically 
the same, so the latter will help to solve the legislative 
issue. The revised bill has been sent to all individuals 
who attended the legislative meetings, to members of 
the N.E.A. Legislative Commission, and to other key 
leaders. 

Preliminary efforts to secure appropriate sponsors 
for the latest revision of the bill have been made. On 
July 25 a conference was held with Mr. Carl Malmberg 
and Mr. Charles Kramer, Directors in charge of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Educa- 
tion commonly called “Pepper’s Committee.” The pro- 
posal and factual materials were presented with the 
recommendation that the bill originate in the Education 
Committee of the Senate with Senator Pepper and a 
bloc of colleagues as sponsors. Opinion was expressed 
that there would be sympathy with such a proposal 
stressing the educational phases of the health and fit- 
ness problem, that the proposal would be studied care- 
fully, and that another conference would be called. It 
was indicated definitely that nothing officially could be 
done until Congress reconvened. Recommendations were 
also made in regard to setting definite dates for a hear- 
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ing on the problem of school health and physical fitness 
before the Pepper Committee to be timed with the in- 
troduction of the bill. 

The Maternal and Child Welfare Act of 1945.— 
“The Maternal and Child Welfare Act of 1945,’ Senate 
Bill 1318, on which an advanced release was secured on 
July 25, was introduced in the Senate on July 26 by 
Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) and nine other senators. It 
calls for a 10-year program of expanded federal-state 
maternal and child health services, available to all 
mothers and children who wish to use them. It is an 
independent piece of legislation authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the first year based on the 
principle of federal grants-in-aid to the states. It is 
supplementary to the provisions of Title V, Parts 1, 2, 
and 3 of the Social Security Act but does not replace 
or amend that act. The federal administrative agency 
is the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 
It has three titles: I, Maternal and Child Services; II, 
Services for Crippled Children; and III, Child Welfare 
Services. Copies of the bill may be secured by members 
of the Association from the Document Room, U. S. 
Senate, Washington. 

In introducing the bill, Senator Pepper stated in part, 
“The provisions of this bill assure a high quality of 
care, adequate remuneration to physicians, nurses, and 
other technical personnel, and provide for the training 
of such personnel. It assures free choice of doctor, hos- 
pital, and clinic, and makes it clear that there is no 
compulsion on anyone—patients, physicians, hospitals, 
or other personnel either to come in or stay out of the 
program.” 

It will be recalled that a proposal to provide funds 
through the Children’s Bureau for particularly curative 
and corrective services was predicted last January in 
early legislative meetings when the question arose as 
to how correction of defects was to be insured. Cer- 
tain items in the bill relat:ng to school health services, 
cooperation of educational agencies, etc., need to be 
clarified before comment is made. On the basis of 
present interpretation the proposed ‘‘School and College 
Health and Physical Education Act of 1945” should be 
introduced as a separate and supplementary measure. 
One relates to medical care, the other, to educational 
functions. 


Committee on Physical Fitness—The Subcommittee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives held 
a hearing on the request for funds for continuation of 
the work of the National Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness of the Federal Security Agency but refused to 
reinstate the appropriations because the Bureau of the 
Budget, which is the “Arm of the President,” did not 
allocate any funds to the Committee. It was thought 
that the Senate Appropriations Committee might at the 
last minute provide for funds but it did not do so. 

There is a long history to the “internal” happenings, 
but the result is that the Committee officially ceased to 
exist on June 30 and the office headquarters have been 
closed. The A.A.H.P.E.R. has gratefully received some 
materials for distribution, and some miscellaneous 
articles have been transferred to the Association Office. 
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Joint Committee on Physical Fitness.—Colone| 


; ; rin 

ard Rowntree has resigned as Medical Director of a 
lective Service, has become a ‘civilian, and is now; A 
. . ~ . W the ; 
Miami, Florida. Repre 
The exact official status of the Joint Comittee if js no s 


not clear since it takes two parties to constitute a pang fact tl 
nership. The Executive Committee of the Joint Conf Natio 
mittee met in Washington at the end of June, Th Bro 
reviewed the situation and the demands that have bef tion V 
made for continuing the services of this committee ayg and + 
in the light of this developed a resolution which fgg brocht 
been forwarded to the members of the Joint Commites is beit 
for confirmation. This resolution suggested that jf locate 
view of the demands that have been made and the pf of Dr 
sponsibilities which have been assumed, further, par and 1 
ticularly in light of the termination of the Feden§ Chair 
Security Agency’s Committee on Physical Fitness, th Ed 
the Joint Committee should continue to exist as long aj repor' 
its services were needed and that it should serve if prepa 
an advisory capacity. Polici 

Recreation Division, Office of Community W ar Sem} severe 
ices —The Bureau of the Budget allocated this wartim§ the m 
agency $900,000 for continuation of its two maj John 
functions (a) Social Protection, and (b) Recreatiog} tation 
The Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House gf ing s¢ 
Representatives failed to allocate any funds. At thg cies fe 
eleventh hour the Senate Appropriations Committee apf and ¥ 
proved a compromise appropriation of $450,000. Qf admit 
this amount $133,000 was earmarked for the Recreatiog Bre 
Division but was short of the minimum requested whicg Moti 
was $250,000. Thus, while the office was reinstated} son a 
the program is being curtailed. Mr. Sherwood Gate Comr 


_and Mr. Charles Brightbill will be the two individuag on Ss] 


in the Washington office of the Division and there wig public 
be 14 field workers in nine regions. Some regions hag the t 
been combined into larger units and none will hagand 1 
more than two field workers. Libre 

There will be no central administrative staff. Mag ject | 
McCloskey, back in New York City at his positiona print 
Recreation Director, does not intend to return. Eagthe 
of the two divisions (Recreation and Social Protection Libre 
will carry on as separate groups under the coordinate Ru 
supervisory and administrative guidance of Watson Recr 
Miller, Administrative Assistant in the Federal 4Educ 
curity Agency. Mr. Gates is director of the formbe ps 
and Mr. Tom Devine is director of the latter. tion 

The Reorganization Plan of the U.S. Office of Edwagwill 
tion——The Bureau of the Budget reacted favorably @areas 
the Commissioner’s recommendations, but the House@comr 
Representatives Subcommittee on Appropriations 1 Will 
sponded negatively. The Senate Committee on Apprgthe \ 
priations at the last minute again reacted more fageduc 
orably and granted $100,000 for extending and imSept 
proving the services probably as a compromise step Br 
help to meet the need for more funds and to see wigGuid 
could be done with them. It is one opinion that théjhave 
funds are a “test balloon” to produce demonstral§jGuid 
results to justify additional appropriations in the futumg Dire 
No doubt our field will benefit from these funds despi§secu: 
the relatiely small amount because Dr. Studebaker Mjder | 
demonstrated an intense interest in the field especiilpare 
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ring the past year. 
ac has not been spubl:cly announced but actions of 


the Appropriations Committee of either the House of 
Representaties or Senate are public property, so there 
is no special reason why this cannot be made known. In 
fact this information is generally known around the 
National Education Association. 

Brochure on Standards for Facilities—In coopera- 
tion with the College Physical Education Association 
and the National Collegiate Athletic Association a 
brochure on standards for facilities for our field of work 
is being prepared for publication. Funds have been al- 
located and work is under way under the leadership 
of Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, representing the C.P.E.A. 
and working cooperatively with Mr. W. K. Streit, 
Chairman of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Committee on Facilities. 

Educatienal Policies Commission Report. — The 
report, “Fitness for All American Youth,” being 
prepared in cooperation with the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A., has encountered 
several obstacles but every effort is being made to have 
the manuscript, now being rewritten by Superintendent 
John L. Bracken, Clayton, Missouri, ready for presen- 
tation for approval by the Commission at its next meet- 
ing scheduled this fall. This brochure presenting poli- 
cies for the field in the postwar period will be published 
and will have wide distribution reaching all the school 
administrators in particular. 

Brochure on Selected Films.——The Committee on 
Motion Pictures, reorganized with Pauline B. William- 
son as the new chairman, is now functioning well. The 
Committee members are being polled for opinions 
on specific, proposed projects. The preparation and 
publication of three brochures on selected films in each of 
the three areas, health education, physical education, 
and recreation, in cooperation with the American Film 
Library Association, Inc., New York City, is the pro- 
ject receiving first consideration. The proposal is to 
print 5,000 copies of each to be sold at 50 cents each, 


ag the cost of publication to be paid by the American Film 


Library Association. 


Rural Realth Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Project.—In cooperation with the Rural 


4#Education Division of the N.E.A. two brochures are to 


be prepared. The first will deal with physical educa- 
tion and recreation in rural schools. The second one 
will consider the health education problems of the rural 
areas. The expenses of meetings for the cooperative 
committee for this project and the cost of publication 


qWill be paid from funds allocated by the N.E.A. from 


the War and Peace Fund to expand and improve rural 
education. The Committee met for the first time on 
September 25-26. 

Brochures and Counseling Forms on Vocational 
Guidance —Manuscripts for five proposed brochures 
have been prepared by the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance. These are being submitted to the Board of 
Directors for approval before attempts are made to 
secure subsidies for publication. This Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. C. O. Jackson, also pre- 
pared at the request of federal agencies a brochure on 
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employment opportunities in the field for the use of 
vocat:onal counselors. in all separation centers for the 
armed ‘forces. Copies were to ‘be made available in 
September at approximately one cent each through the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Only 
two other occupational briefs relating to secondary edu- 
cation were approved for publication. 

Radio Script—tIn cooperation with the Publications 
Division of the N.E.A. a professional script writer ispre- 
paring a radio script in our field for general distribu- 
tion. It is entitled, “Your Health, America!” The 
script will also be recorded at the approximate cost ‘of 
$1,200 to be financed by funds allocated by the N.E.A. 
for American Education Week, November 11-17. Both 
the script and recording will be official materials recom- 
mended and provided for use during the week. 

American Education Week.—One day in American 
Education Week (Noember 11-17) has been assigned 
to our field; and an appropriate brochure, The Needs 
of Children and Youth in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, is being prepared for dis- 
tribution in the kits that are mailed to approximately 
15,000 participating schools and colleges. An additional 
15,000 are to be made with the print relating to Ameri- 
can Education Week deleted for promotional work in 
our Association. One half the cost of the former will 
be paid from funds allotted from the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund for American Education Week. 

American Council on Education Brochure in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation—A special bro- 
chure highlighting the various phases of our work will 
be published by the American Council on Education. It 
is intended to be used in future congressional hearings 
on compulsory military training to give proper inter- 
pretation to the health and physical fitness problems 
facing the nation. The manuscript, being prepared by 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, is in tentative publication stage. 

Revision of Report on Suggested School Health 
Policies—Under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference for Cooperation in Health Educat'on the report, 
Suggested School Health Policies, was revised last April 
19-21 under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles E. 
Wilson. In the revised report appropriate recognition 
was given to policies relating to physical education and 
athletic programs. 

Chapter on Physical Fitness Reprinted from A.A. 
S.A. Yearbook.—The Twenty-Third Yearbook of the 
American Association of Schoo! Administrators, Path- 
ways to Better Schools, published in February, 1945, 
has devoted Chapter II, “Physical Fitness” (pp. 46- 
81), to a timely and dynamic statement which was 
prepared by Dr. Jay B. Nash. This chapter has been 
reprinted and is being distributed gratis on request by 
the Association office. 


N.E.A. Handbook.—In the first edition of the N.E.A. 
Handbook published in June, 1945, the following data 
concerning the A.A.H.P.E.R. as one of the N.E.A. 
Departments appear: Name and addresses of the Board 
of Directors ; dues ; membership ; historical background ; 


activities during 1944-45; and recommendations and 
(Continued on Page 472) 








By 
CASWELL M. MILES 


New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


world-wide acclaim for his success as a military 

leader. This success was due in a large measure 
to his ability to get people to work together. He em- 
phasized combined operations, gave each national group 
a share in important posts and held each one respon- 
sible for working as a unit in the team. Likewise he 
insisted on team work by the various air, sea, and 
land forces in planning and operations. 

Recreation is a relatively new public service and is 
even newer as a profession. There are many agencies 
in the state and in the local community which have 
recreation functions, facilities, and personnel. There 
are public, quasi-public, religious, and private agencies 
which have such resources. In addition, of course, 
there are many kinds of commercial recreation interests. 

General Eisenhower’s outstanding success in getting 
all the Allied Forces to work together as a team will 
no doubt increase the public demands for better team 
work between the public agencies on the national, state, 
and local levels. It is proposed that leaders in recrea- 
tion follow the General’s example and set a pattern 
which will help develop teamwork in recreation so 
that national, state, and local recreation agencies will 
work together in a combined operation which will 
eventually bring the opportunity for recreation within 
the reach of all. Since no one agency can do all that 
needs to be done in recreation, why should the workers 
who have prepared for recreation as their profession 
be divided because some may be employed by this and 
others by that agency. The field is too broad and the 
need is too great for intra-professional divisions. 

The Eastern District of the American Association 
for Health, Phyhical Education, and Recreation has 
taken steps to develop a combined attack on problems 
in these fields. It has set up a plan for work confer- 
ences so that all professional groups in health education, 
physical education, and recreation and camping, can 
work together on problems which retard these public 
services. 

The President has outlined the plan and given au- 
thority to the Vice-Presidents to develop the work pro- 
grams and appoint committees to work on these prob- 
lems throughout the year. The next Annual Confer- 
ence will be built around these work programs by using 
the committees as panels and discussion leaders. The 
following committees have been appointed for the 
Recreation Division: 


G ENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER won 


For complementary reading the reader is referred to an 
article by Weekley and Woodward entitled “Recreation is State 
Business” which appeared in the May, 1945, Journal. 


Organization For Recreation 


and 
WILLIAM D. MULHOLLAND 


New York State Conservation Department 
Albany, New York 


1. Joint Recreation and Camping Committees op: 
Facilities, Personnel, War Experiences and Postwa; 
Programs, Community Organization and Surveys 
Public Relations, and Research. 

2. Recreation Committees on Programs for: Youth 
Adults, the Family, Rural Areas and Industrial Groups 


3. Camping Committees on Programs for: Children, 
Youth, Adults, and the Family. 

The work for these committees has been outlined a; 
follows: 

1. What are the problems in the area of recreation 
and camping, covered by the committee, upon which 
professional leaders can work together to improve the 
services and the standards of the profession and to s. 
cure better cooperation of agencies in the community? 

2. What principles and policies does the committe 
recommend for adoption as a platform for the Associa: 
tion? 

Interests and Resources for Recreation 

The quasi-public agencies which share in the com 
munity chest have shown how they can work together 
in many communities, while on the national level they 
have joined in combined operations through the U.S.0 
These agencies and many private groups have a val 
share in recreation and camping. However, this dis 
cussion of organization for recreation or combined op 
erations is limited to public agencies. | 

There are several public agencies which have an it 
terest in recreation and camping. Some of them hay 


specific functions as well as personnel and facilities fof . 





this area of public service. On the state level, such 
partments as conservation, correction, education, aml 
health and welfare have varying degrees of interest i 
recreation. In some cases these departments have 
gional organizations such as district park commission 
On the county and municipal level, there are depatl 
ments of education, health, parks, or public works at 
welfare which likewise have such interests. 

In New York State, the Conservation Departme 
has the ownership and supervision of vast recreati 
resources. Among other things, the Department has 
Division of Lands and Forests, a Division of Park 
and a Division of Fish and Game. The state is divide 
into ten park regions. The State Parks Program is 
ministered in nine of these by regional park comm 
sions, comprised of outstanding local citizens, with! 
entire program coordinated under the State Council 
Parks. In the tenth region, Region Six, the Division 
Lands and Forests administers the program. 
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Region Six is made up of areas in and around the 
Adirondacks and the Catskill mountains. It includes 
all or part of 20 counties. The population of the region 
is 10 per cent of the total state population. Within this 
area, the state owns 2,405,000 acres of land which totals 
about 18 per cent of the area of the region. Most of the 
land in this area is forest preserve, which includes many 
streams, ponds, and lakes that offer many types of at- 
tractive recreation for citizens from the congested cen- 
ters of population. In the forests, there is wild game 
for the hunter, trails for the hiker, sites for the camper, 
slopes for the skier, and roads to get in and out. 


In the other nine regions, there are state parks which 
offer many types of recreational activities and oppor- 
tunities. While some of the parks which were estab- 
lished to commemorate historical events are small, many 
cover large areas and offer a wide variety of facilities 
for those who come to them for recreation. 


The development of recreational possibilities in the 

forest preserve is twofold: (1) public camping and 
creation) picnic sites along the highways, (2) interior areas 
n which} where travel is restricted to movement by foot, canoe, 
rove the} or boat. 
d tose} The Public Camp Site Service provides free sites for 
munity} the tent, open fireplaces for cooking, tables with 
mmitte| benches, fully protected water systems with outlets con- 
Associaj venient to the tents, and modern sanitary facilities. 
Police protection is provided and life guards are sta- 
tioned at beaches where such protection is needed. 
Around these camp sites there are trails, canoe routes, 
overnight shelters, and plant and animal wild life which 
can make the trip interesting. 


USO There has been a rapid increase in the number of in- 
eat dividuals who have made use of these facilities. The 
his dis peak was reached in 1939 when there was a total of 
ined op 742,000 individuals using these areas. The Division has 
d-veloped postwar plans for a 50 per cent increase in 
these facilities to meet the expected heavy increase in 
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lities {0 In New York State, the Education Department has 
such def Jurisdiction over the schools and colleges. A 1941 sur- 
ion, ang YOY of physical education and recreation in 628 school 
terest if districts, including 60 cities, 93 villages, and 475 rural 
seal districts, gave some significant facts about education 
nissionf 224 recreation resources. While this study did not in- 
 depatg ude all districts within the state, it did show vast 
orks potential resources for recreation. These 628 districts 


owned more than 3,000 gymnasiums, more than 1,800 
playgrounds, over 900 athletic fields, and many other 
facilities such as dressing rooms, swimming pools, 
shops, auditoriums, and rooms for music, crafts, and 
art. 

While such resources were developed in the past: 
primarily for the education of children and youth the 
Practice of using them in organized recreation programs 
for children, youth, and adults is rapidly expanding. 
Capacity use of these facilities also for recreation is both 
Practical and possible because education and recreation 
have a marked similarity in objectives and activities, 
and the greatest need for recreation facilities comes in 
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the afternoon, the evening, and the summer when school 
is out. 


Youth and the Future 


The American Youth Commission has made some 
comprehensive studies and reports on youth problems 
during the past decade which will have a far-reaching 
effect on the future of education. Some of its significant 
statements and recommendations on recreation and ed- 
ucation are: 


The quality of an individual or a civilization becames most 
starkly apparent in the use of leisure time. . . . If they are 
eager to use their time in the development and use of creative 
skill, in active sports and games, in social activities that can 
unite a whole community, and in all the various forms of 
mutual assistance, we can be moderately certain that their 
civilization will have a tone of vigorous optimism even under 
conditions of adversity. On the other hand if there is a dis- 
position to decline the toil necessary to bring any skill to per- 
fection, to prefer the passive participation of a spectator, to 
withdraw from neighborhood types of social activity, and tu 
consult personal convenience when others need help, the ten- 
dency to become soft, selfish, and lazy may become so general 
in a Civilization that only a rotten shell remains, 

The schools have a responsibility to equip their pupils for 
fruitful use of leisure which is equal to their responsibility to 
equip them for useful work. Upon this ,much of the quality 
of our local and national culture in the future depends. The 
commission recommends that facilities and opportunities for 
participation in creative leisure arts and crafts, in health-build- 
ing recreative sports and athletics, in leisure reading for en- 
joyment and culture, and in personality-developing social activi- 
ties be made available for all youth. . . 

The Commission recommends that the lands available for 
public recreational use be increased in extent in the more 
densely populated parts of the country; that their recreational 
potentialities be more effectively developed, especially by pro- 
viding leadership for activities. . . It recommends that both 
the federal government and the state governments go much 
farther in the organization of activities especially intended to 
increase the recreational use of public lands by youths, 


Cooperation Between the Conservation and the 
Education Departments 


The American Youth Commission sets the pattern 
for the future education of youth. It shows how Con- 
servation and Education, the two State Departments 
which now have vast resources for recreation and even 
greater potential resources, can and should work to- 
gether. Certainly the governor as head of the state 
can set up additional procedures to bring about this 
cooperation where such is needed. Recreation is and 
should be state business and a function of state govern- 
ment, but it is neither profound nor practical to propose 
that a super state recreation agency be set up to take 
over the recreation functions and facilities which these 
two state departments have by constitutional and legal 
mandate. 


The Conservation Department, by constitutional and 
legal right, has land and other resources in remote areas 
of the state which the citizens in the congested areas 
need and want to use. The Education Department has 
a program, one important objective of which is educa- 
tion for worthy use of leisure, which will develop the 


1 American Youth Commission. Youth and the Future. 


Washington, D. C.: American Council in Education, 1943, pp. 
152-163. 


















skills, the knowledge, and the attitudes about the use of 
such facilities. It has state standards which require a 
high degree of training for professional work. Such 
standards are important because only 305 of the 1,072 
cities of more than 10,000 population in the nation have 
a civil service system which protects the public and all 
the employees. The Department has university and col- 
lege resources for the professional preparation of recre- 
ation and camping personnel. It has annual state aid 
funds of over one hundred million dollars to supplement 
the finances of local education departments which enroll 
almost all the children, most of the youth, and many 
adults. 

The commissioners and staffs of the two departments 
can work together on plans, programs, and facilities for 
conservation education, for leisure education and recre- 
ation, and for camping education. 

The Conservation Department is responsible for the 
natural resources which need protection against fire, 
erosion, insects, disease, and other needless waste. The 
Education Department is responsible for the education 
of children, youth, and adults who should have the de- 
sired knowledge, the skills, and the attitudes about the 
conservation, development, and use of such public prop- 
erty. Officials and committees of the two departments 
can be designated to work out combined operations 
which will attain these desired ends. 

Likewise in recreation and camping the two depart- 
ments have responsibilities which call for teamwork. 
Education must deal more fully and realistically with 
leisure education and recreation. As leisure and recrea- 
tion skills, knowledge, and attitudes are developed as a 
regular part of education for all, the use and care of the 
natural recreation resources will be extended and im- 
proved. Plans for a program for camping education are 
now being developed by the two departments which give 
hope of extending such education in outdoor living to 
all youth. 


Community Organization for Leisure and 
Recreation 


The community is the front line where state and fed- 
eral programs are translated into action. Here the board 
of education and the board of parks, public works, or 
conservation are legal custodians for almost all of the 
public property suitable for recreation. The board of 
education with its gymnasiums, auditoriums, swimming 
pools, dressing rooms, shops, and rooms for music, arts, 
and crafts owns most of the public facilities suitable for 
indoor recreation. It and the park board own athletic 









































fields, courts and other such outdoor facilities. In gop, 
munities where modern programs of education aré Dro. 
vided, emphasis is given to the development of leisyr, 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes. Such programs off, 
all the activities which can be found in modern pro. 
grams of recreation. While these two public agencies 
have most of the resources suitable for recreation, othe 
agencies in the community have a stake in recreation 
and leisure education. Through teamwork and through 
community organization it is possible for these agen. 
cies to pool their energies, interests, and resources 
that the community may make better use of its present 
facilities and plan more efficiently for the expansion of 
these resources in the future. 

Future extension of such facilities is certain. This js 
evident by the increased public interest in physical fit. 
ness and recreation, wide public interest in the cop. 
struction of such facilities as living war memorials, and 
the comprehensive plans for extensive postwar con- 
struction. The states are following the lead of the J, 
S. Office of Educaion which recommends a daily pro 
gram of physical education for all pupils.2 This will 
mean doubling the facilities in many communities be 
cause most of the physical education facilities have been 
constructed for a schedule allowing two periods per 
week per pupil. 

The 1941 study of physical education and recreation 
resources in New York State bears out this conclusion, 
Table I shows how local education officials in 628 com- 
munities reported inadequacies in their programs, 

The need for extending recreation facilities is a 
great. The extension of such community physical edu 
cation and recreation facilities can be done through co 
operation and long-range planning. It can be done 
through community organization and the cooperation 
of community officials, particularly those in the educe 
tion and park departments. There is general agreement 
that the community should have three types of recree 
tion centers? (1) the neighborhood center which should 
be within walking distance of the homes of small chil 
dren, (2) the district center which should provide larger 
areas for more highly organized activities for youth, 
and (3) the regional center located in the large parks 
which should provide for athletic fields, courts, lakes 
golf courses, and the like. 

2U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Phy 
ical Fitness Through Physical Education. Washington, D. ¢: 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 


38 George Hjelte. The Administration of Public Recreation. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940, pages 157-163. 
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Community Reporting Funds Staff Indoor Space Outdoor Space Equipment Time 
Inadequacies Allotment 
Type No. No. % No. % No. % No. G% No. % No. %  °# No. % 
City 60 46 77 33 55 23 38 37 62 34 57 20 33 15 - 
Village 93 43 46 22 24 16 17 25 27 18 19 12 13 10 I 
Supv. Dist. 457 267 56 192 40 150 32. +128 27 74 16 103 j 





TOTAL 57 247 39 189 
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ARTIME conditions have upset routine eating 
\/ habits throughout the country, and this is par- 

ticularly true of the breakfast meal. Recogniz- 
ing this to be a New York City problem as well, it was 
decided to concentrate efforts on improving eating habits 
of students in a high school in one of the health areas 
in Queens. A large department store in Flushing, New 
York, offered a large window space for an exhibit and 
since Flushing High School was only one block away, 
this school presented an excellent opportunity in which 
to carry out a nutrition project. 
At the suggestion of the District Health Officer, a 
conference was held with the principal of the high 
school. This educator showed a sincere interest and 
expressed his willingness to cooperate in such a venture. 
After the nutrition problems of the students were re- 
viewed, he agreed that poor breakfast habits among 
these teen-age boys and girls was a paramount issue 
and one that needed attention. The theme of the store- 
window exhibit was decided upon as “Breakfast of 
Champions. Five-Star Breakfast For All-Star Stu- 
dents.” Encouraged by the interest shown by the prin- 
cipal, a plan for an intensive educational project was 
outlined. 
In attaining the main objective of the project—to im- 
prove breakfast habits of the Flushing High School 
students—it was recognized that success could only be 
achieved by stimulating student and faculty interest and 
participation. 


Techniques Used In Arousing Interest 


Survey of Eating Habits—A preliminary survey of 
breakfast habits was made as a basis for later evalua- 
tion of the educational efforts before any part of the 
contemplated program was launched. This was given 


the week before the midterm examinations to 1,500 


Flushing High School students. Analysis of this sur- 
vey revealed the following figures: 
Two hundred and sixty-one (17%) ate no breakfast 


at all; of these, 147 (56%) gave as an excuse “not hun- 
gry’; 183 (70%) did not have enough time and 15 





(06%) were afraid of gaining weight. Using the 


Five-Star Breakfast as a standard, the replies from 


the remaining 1,239 (83%) who ate breakfast showed 


qpthat 741 (49%) ate fruit, 594 (39%) ate aggs, 555 
ia (37%) ate cereal, 1,134 (75%) ate toast, 696 (46%) 

drank milk. The survey also revealed that 483 (32% ) 
mg drank coffee, and 273 (18%) ate cake. 
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Breakfast Habits Caw Be Improved 


By 
IVA B. BENNETT 
and 
JULIAN SWARTZ 


Department of Health 
New York City 


Store Window Breakfast Exhibit. — In planning the 
exhibit, life-size photographs of the girl who was presi- 
dent of the Flushing High School General Organization 
and the boy who was the 1944 Lou Gehrig award win- 
ner, both popular school personalities, were used for the 
background. Smaller photographs of several student 
groups and clubs including approximately forty students 
were placed in advantageous spots. In front of each of 
the large photographs in colorful wax food models was 
the Five-Star Breakfast, including fruit, whole-grain 
cereal, egg, whole-wheat bread or toast, and milk, 
showing the adequate breakfast for the high school 
girl and boy. 

Before these two outstanding students were selected 
to be used as the centers of attraction, and six weeks 
before the exhibit was set up, they were questioned by 
the nutritionist about their breakfast habits. Fortunate- 
ly, the boy habitually ate good breakfasts so he met the 
five-star breakfast requirements. The girl, however, 
did not measure up. She usually had coffee and cake 
and sometimes fruit. When she was shown the list 
of recommended foods and was asked if she were will- 
ing to change her habits, she replied, “Sure, I can do 
it and will my mother be glad! She also added, “It will 
be hard to get used to eating an egg, but I will.” She 
proved her ability to change her breakfast habits, too. 


-The exhibit happened to be set up on February 2, 


which was the day she graduated. With her father, 
mother, and sister (and many other family groups), 
she stopped at the window on the way home. In reply 
to a question about her change in breakfast routine after 
six weeks’ trial, her sister shouted before the girl had a 
chance to reply, “I'll say she’s eating it, and I am too!” 
Seriously then, they both admitted that they liked it 
and also felt better. 


From the start, the school assisted in the plans and 
preparation of this exhibit. Health education teachers 
selected students to appear in the pictures of the vari- 
ous sports.. A group of excellent ice skaters was photo- 
graphed at the skating rink at Flushing Meadow Park. 
Another picture of some of the star swimmers was taken 
at the pool in the Y.M.C.A. 

The head of the Art Department selected three stu- 
dents who were skilled in lettering. These boys worked 
on signs for the exhibit for two days during their 
Christmas vacation under the supervision of the staff 
artist of the Bureau of Health Education of the Health 
Department. 
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Dr. John V. Walsh, Principal, Flushing High School, discusses the ex 1ibit with students. This exhibit was placed in the lobby of thi: 
school during “Good Breakfast Week.” by. representatives of the Corona- ‘lushing Health Center of the New York City Department of Health it wa 


(This photo courtesy of Bureau of Health Education, New York City.) 


The effectiveness of the display may be judged from 
a remark made by the policeman on the corner, “Every- 
body who goes by here stops to look at that window.” 

Parent-Teacher Meeting.—The principal suggested 
that plans for the project be presented to the parent- 
teacher group. Results of the breakfast survey and plans 
for the educational activities were discussed at their 
February meeting. A nutrition movie, “A Guide to 
Good Eating,” was also shown. The parents were urged 
to cooperate in every way possible in bringing about 
better eating habits. 

Plans Presented to Faculty Members.—The prin- 
cipal arranged for a part of the first faculty meeting of 
the term to be devoted to the discussion of this project. 
He stimulated interest immediately when he quoted an 
extract about breakfast from a previous issue of News- 
week. The nutritionist presented findings of the break- 
fast survey and described the way in which the exhibit 
had materialized, then suggested activities which might 
be developed in the classroom. 

Also present at this faculty meeting were the Dis- 
trict Health Officer, the Health Education Assistant, 
and the Chief of the Nutrition Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health. Each added a comment to the discus- 
sion. 

Directly after this meeting, teachers from four de- 


438 


- carric 
partments asked for assistance. The assembly chain§ durin 
man set aside four dates, on the semester calendar fog two 
nutrition programs. The biology teacher asked for a durin 
Basic 7 Chart and other material for classoom use. Th Ex 
art teacher wanted a list of slogans which might by th 
topics for sign making. The drama teacher was anxig't inc 
ous to have her class try radio scriptwriting and wanted meal 
any material which might stimulate interest. At t 

Enthusiasm such as was shown here on the part d Weel 
the principal and faculty was very gratifying. Speakeng4 th 
were scheduled for the available assembly dates. Ser fast 
eral short radio scripts and three four-minute records Brea 
of broadcasts called ‘““The Voice of Authority,” prepare ropol 
by the War Food Administration, were delivered to tg Be 
drama teacher the following day. Reference materid§ Heal 
on the foods suggested in the five-star breakfast and set Org: 
eral nutrition reference books were also loaned to hetg Part 

The Basic 7 Chart and several other posters wettgSinc 
given to the biology teacher. Reference material on thgstree 
nutrients and charts on calories and vitamins were imgsold 
cluded. The pamphlets, When You Are in Your Teempthen 
prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Comfall tl 
pany; The National War Time Nutrition Guide§ T 
U.S.D.A., and the radio series prepared by the Newging | 
York City Food and Nutrition Program were disgand 
tributed in the biology and art classes. A list of nuttegtroo 
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Store window exhibit entitled “Breakfast for Champions—Five Star Breakfast For All Star Students. Life-like wax food models show the 
adequate breakfast for the high school boy and girl. Photographs of outstanding students from Flushing High School were used as centers of 
interest. 


tion slogans was sent to the art teacher. 
Good Breakfast Week Activities —About this time, 
Heda it was learned that a Good Breakfast Week would be 
carried on throughout the entire city school system 
y chair§ during the last week in February. Therefore, the next 
two activities were especially planned to take place 
during this particular week. 
se. Th) Exhibit in Lobby of School—An exhibit was placed 
ight begin the main lobby of the school. Among other items, 
is anxigit included a bar chart which compared the breakfast 
wanteigmeal to the total day’s need for high school students. 
At this exhibit each morning during Good Breakfast 
part d Week were two girls who asked their fellow students 
peakeng 4s they entered school, “Did you have a good break- 
5, Sergiast today?” They also distributed the leaflet, Good 
records Breakfast Week, which had been prepared by the Met- 
repareigopolitan Life Insurance Company. 
1 to th Better Breakfast Party—In cooperation with the 
nateridf Health Department personnel, the Hi-Y and General 
nd sergOrganization clubs of the school planned a Breakfast 
to hegParty for Friday morning of Good Breakfast Week. 
s wett§Since the Y.M.C.A. building is directly across the 
street from the school, the party was held there. Tickets 
sold for twenty-five cents, and student club leaders sold 
them very rapidly. The day they were placed on sale 
rgall the tickets were gone long before the close of school. 
Two hundred was the maximum capacity of the din- 
ing room. At 7:30 in the morning, two hundred boys 
and girls, mainly upper classmen, enthusiastically 
igtrooped into the building with their friends and found 
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seats at the long tables which were decorated in red, 
white, and blue colors. Colorful cardboard banners 
loomed high on each table. Many of the students made 
a real party of this event. 

Student leaders conducted the whole affair. They 
asked the Hi-Y advisor to say Grace which was fol- 
lowed by the singing of the Star Spangled Banner. 
The Five-Star Breakfast menu included tall glasses of 
grapefruit juice which were followed by large bowls 
of whole-grain cereal and milk. Plates of whole-grain 
toast were served with soft-boiled eggs (two for boys 
and one for girls). Each one also had a glass of milk. 
As the party progressed, the student chairman called 
on the principal for a brief talk. When he remarked 
that this was the first time that he had ever eaten break- 
fast with his students he was greeted with a big cheer, 
whereupon he said that he would have to do this more 
often. Two of the boys made a plea for a better break- 
fast for everyone and urged their classmates to eat’ a 
good breakfast every day. 

At five minutes before eight o’clock, the principal left 
the party and the student leaders announced that it was 
time for school. They sang their Alma Mater and filed 
out waving the banners. Excitement ran high, but in 
spite of this all the students were in their classes on 
time. The “Y” dietitian even measured the success of 
the party when she reported that every scrap of food 
was gone. In the next issue of the student paper, the 
party was given a front page write-up complete with 
pictures. (Continued on Page 466) 
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Norwich, New York 


the failure of the nation’s public school systems to 

produce citizens physically able to defend their coun- 
try in time of war. The statistics adduced to prove this 
contention will be the large percentage of our citizenry 
found physically incompetent to serve in the armed 
forces during World War II. We shall be told that 
more than 35 per cent of all registrants in Selective 
Service were rejected in the draft. We have already 
heard, and shall hear again, a general indictment of our 
public schools because of these statistics. 


All of the official pronouncements of Selective Ser- 
vice thus far have given only the percentage of men 
rejected in the draft. These men ranged in age from 
18 to 45 at the time of their pre-induction examinations ; 
they had not all received the benefits of a full high 
school education; the majority of them, in fact, had 
never completed high school. A man meets with many 
experiences from the time he leaves high school until 
he reaches the age of 45 and some of these experiences 
may have physical results which incapacitate him for 
military service. It is probable also that the young 
men who leave school early have more physical handi- 
caps than those more fortunate ones who were able to 
complete their high school education. Youths who 
leave school early do so largely for two reasons; be- 
cause their parents are not able financially to maintain 
them in high school after they have reached the legal 
age at which they can leave, or because they lack the 
ambition themselves to continue. It is reasonable to 
suppose that boys thus limited would also be more 
limited physically. The writer is certain that if Selec- 
tive Service would compare the physical records of 
those having a high school education with those who 
did not have it, the statistics would show a wide dif- 
ference between the draft rejections of the two groups. 
It is my contention, therefore, that an indictment of 
public education because of physical rejections in the 
draft is unjustified, unless the figures upon which 
the indictment is based are broken down to show the 
percentage of each age group of young men rejected 
and the per cent of those rejected who have completed 
at least a high school education. 


l: the years ahead we shall hear a great deal about 


N order to substantiate this contention as far as pos- 
sible in my own community, an investigation of the 
rejections in the draft of the graduates of 6 previous 
classes of the high school at Norwich, N. Y., was made 
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Selective Service Rejections and Schoo 


By 
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during the summer of 1944, As a member of the draj 
board at Norwich, the author was enabled to obtain 
the information as to causes for physical rejections oj 
all of these graduates and to follow these causes back 
into the school health records of each individual to de. 
termine the underlying cause of each rejection. Sych 
an investigation could not be made except by a membe; 
of a draft board or its medical staff as the cause oj 
rejection, as far as any individual registrant is cop. 
cerned, is never made available to the general public, 

The total number of boys graduated in these classes 
was 353, but 42 of these were either under 18 at the 
time of the investigation or had been deferred in Class 
IIC (farm labor) and had never been examined. Thus 
311 boys of these classes had been examined for induc. 
tion. Of these 311, 284 were accepted or 91 per cent. 
The percentage of rejection, therefore, was 9. This 
was a very significant result for it showed that the re- 
jection of these recent graduates was at a much lower 
rate than rejections in general, so much lower, in fact, 
as to be genuinely surprising. These young men, at the 
time of their induction into the service, were from 18 to 
25 years of age. The clerk of our draft board believed 
that the rejection of men in this age group in our draft 
board area was above 30 per cent. The implication 
of this result, therefore, was that the high school grad- 
uates were at least 3 times more likely to be accepted 
into the service than the non-graduates of the same 
age group. 


It may be questioned whether the boys in these 
classes had received physical education of a better type 
than most boys of this age group elsewhere in the coun- 
try. The facilities for physical education in Norwich 
High School, except for the two years before the in- 
vestigation was made, were extremely limited. Because 
of the limitation of facilities most of these boys had not 
at any time received more than 80 minutes per week if 
regular physical education classes. The school mait- 
tained, however, a rather strong intramural and inter- 
scholastic athletic program in which about 60 per cent 
of the boys had participated. This program was oF 
ganized and supervised by a very competent and eff- 
cient director, who, as president of the New York State 
Interscholastic Athletic Association during the past 
two years, has attained a degree of national recognition 
Our physical education and health program as a whole 
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N ALL modern industrial establishments using ma- 
| chinery, mechanical friction has been almost elim- 

inated. The bearings of machines run in baths of 
oil, noiselessly, and with little wear. What we have 
done with machines we have not yet accomplished for 
men. In all sorts of social, political, and educational 
activity human friction widely exists. There is no ef- 
fective oil bath by means of which it can be prevented 
entirely. 

Human friction arises out of the conflict of ideas. 
The purpose, goals, wants, prejudices, customs, super- 
stitions, and fears of men are sand and not oil in the 
gear boxes of human action. In our profession, the 
differences of opinion were so great for many years 
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that our meetings hummed with the heat of human fric- 
tion; at times this heat was great enough “to burn us 
up” although it never burned out our bearings. We 
continued to work at our problems—to test idea with 
purpose, to examine wants, to correct prejudices, to re- 
vise customs, to eschew superstitions, and to banish 
fears. While there are still many questions of technical 
and professional import on which we differ, nevertheless 
we have gained, over the years, an increasingly effective 
lubricant for the human gears of health and physical 
education. Today, among us there are no great and 
crucial questions that separate and divide us. We have 
developed the ability to put ourselves in the place of 
the other fellow, we have tried to feel as he feels, and 
to examine with sincerity his proposals. Out of this 
we have gained a professional solidarity that is real and 
a professional friendliness that is genuine. 

And yet, great crucial questions in health and physical 
education remain. They are not, however, a conflict of 
ideas and purposes among ourselves but rather between 
ourselves and our colleagues in general education. 
Much that we wish to do is prevented by the timid and 
traditional policies of the’ educational administrator. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that the general edu- 


cator has often endorsed our purposes and programs, 


but we are unable to forget that his kind words have 
not been followed by appropriate concluding action. We 


observe on every hand that the harsh realities of war 


have thrown into a high light the purposes we serve, 


but even with wide public support for health and phys- 





An address presented at the annual conference of the A.A. 


; HP.ER., New York City, April, 1944. At that time the author 
was at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Part of 
this address was reprinted in the California Journal of Sec- 

ondary Education, January, 1945. 


Crucial Questions in Health 
and Physical Education 


JESSE F. WILLIAMS 


Oxnard, California 


ical education the leadership of schools gears to move 
forward in a reorganization of curricula that is now 
necessary. 


When a new force appears in human society, then 
either the existing ruling group proves itself flexible 
enough to gain leadership over the new force and to 
incorporate it into itself, or the leadership of the new 
force grows up outside the old group, thus constituting 
a revolutionary threat. Out of the continuing tragedies 
of this war, it is now apparent that health and physical 
education constitute a new force. As a purpose these 
areas are very old; as an appreciated vital need they 
are a new force in our social life. It must be under- 
stood by all those who so openly endorse the purpose 
of health and physical education in the schools that the 
purpose to be vigorous, healthy, strong, and skilled 
conflicts with many of the old formulae of the school. 
Whether educational leadership is flexible enough to 
incorporate this area into itself, or lacking that ability, 
to force this area to grow up outside the bounds of 
educational institutions, depends largely upon the way 
educational leaders attempt to solve crucial questions in 
health and physical education. Experience with the 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. should teach general educators 
something in matters of this kind. There are three 
questions that I wish to present. They are not our 
problems to solve; they lie on the doorstep of educa- 
tional leadership. 


The first crucial question is: 


Shall Educational Leadership Lead In the Correction 
of the Remediable Defects of School Children? 


The figures of selective service show how serious is 
this problem; millions of men needed by the nation 
and 50 per cent rejected as unfit for military service. 
It was the same story twenty-five years ago in the 
first World War. A generation later, we have the 
same causes for rejection, the same failure to cor- 
rect remediable defects, and the same passive attitude 
about the problem in American public school education. 

The problem is not simple; there are indeed diffi- 
culties to overcome in its solution. Complex social and 
technical relationships require cooperation of many 


groups in a community if a happy solution is to be 


found. But the passive attitude of educational leaders 
is not warranted by the character of responsibility they 
assume when children go to school. Administrators 
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contribute nothing to the solution of the problem by 
declaring that the school is an educational institution 
and not a hospital, because in the next breath they also 
announce that the whole child goes to school. Modern 
education is rather proud of its phrase, “the whole child 
goes to school,” but too often it continues to act as if 
only minds entered the classrooms. If this whole-child 
doctrine means anything at all, it surely means that 
carious teeth go to school, diseased tonsils, weak 
muscles, awkward movements, fears, and many other 
remediable defects sit in the classrooms of American 
schools. There is no need to present here the statistics 
of defect to prove this statement. 

One can never be sure of the motives that influence 
others; it is a commonplace that reasons and argu- 
ments are often used to support a position that is tra- 
ditional or arrived at through prejudice. I have ac- 
knowledged that there are many difficulties in the cor- 
rection of children’s defects, but I suspect that the chief 
difficulty confronting educational leadership is not the 
idea of correction but the bedeviling idea of “body.” 
Educators may have been dealing with defects for a 
long time and they are not a little proud of their achieve- 
ment in the mental and moral fields. In spite of all the 
implications of the whole-child doctrine, educational 
leadership remains devoted to “mind” and seems quite 
unable to include “body” in any realistic fashion. It 
is not that modern educational leadership holds the 
outworn, dualistic doctrine of seperate “mind” and 
“body” but rather that custom so readily makes cowards 
of us all and we are afraid to attempt a new orientation, 
to organize a new school, and to seek openly and in 
genuine fashion for the goals of physique, of vigor and 
vitality, of strength and skill along with other worthy 
outcomes in the intellectual, social, and emotional as- 
pects of life. 

We who care and care greatly about the conditions 
that prevent the development of health, strength, and 
vitality in boys and girls look to the general educator 
for leadership in the solution of this problem. 

The second crucial question is: 


Shall Credit Be Granted For Physical Education? 


That is not a problem which we must solve; the 
authority and responsibility in the matter lie in the 
hands of the general educator. For our part we have 
made recommendations for many years and numerous 
surveys have been conducted to portray current practice. 

It is common observation that ruling groups express 
their rule and position through a formula. Kings relied 
for years on the formula of- Divine Right; in the early 
days of the United States much was heard in Mass- 
achusetts and Virginia of “those fit to rule’; and in 
our own time we are presented with the formula of 
“the indispensable man.” It is the function of such a 
formula to justify the rule of the group and structure 
of the institution over which it rules. In education the 
formula is “scholarship,” and regardless. of such special 
objectives as health, vocational efficiency, wholesome 
use of leisure, and similar outcomes, the tradition of the 
school aims at a training of the mind and discipline of 
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the intellect as reflected in scholarship. 

There are many valid criticisms against the cre 
system as a measure of educational achievement but th 
fact remains that this is the system in operation, thy 
this is the method by which we indicate achiey 
and that this is the way in which we signify the wo 
of a school subject. There are various kinds of gg 
crimination in our society. We all know of practigy 
that place races, religions, and the feminine sex g, 
disadvantage. The reasons given for each discrimim. 
tion vary but these seldom reflect the true motives jy 
hind the action. The plain fact behind the discriming, 
tion against physical education is the present inability 
of the sessile academic mind to appreciate the worth ¢ 
physical activity in the education of children ay 
youth—play can never be understood in an oye. 
stuffed chair. Moreover, there is the disposition 
regard pleasant expressions about a field as equivalent 
to the effective action that would make the purposes ¢ 
that field come true. Finally, there is the persisteng 
of the asinine notion that the physical is a low kind ¢ 
quality quite out of place in the company of “mind” 
Some of the intellectuals who look down their noses q 
muscles have never learned the simple fact that it take 
muscles to look down the nose at muscles. 

So discrimination against physical education goes o 
We as a profession have been asking for years tha 
this educational poll tax be removed. We ask for 
dignified position for this area, not that we may acquir 
any particular status as persons, but that the program 
may be improved, standards established, and result 
accredited. The whole machinery of educational prac 
tice is organized around a system of credits and thi 
organization exerts a tremendous effect upon all thati 
done in the academic curriculum of the school. W 
are not so naive as to expect that the granting of cref: 
for physical education would automatically and at ong 
transform poor into good programs, but we do unde 
stand the effect of credit upon standards, teachig 
methods, and programs. 


Whenever the question of credit for physical edi 
cation is considered by the general educator, he i 
variably asks shall the credit proposed be in additio 
to the credits now given or shall the present scheduk 
be reduced to include physical education in the preset 
total? There are those who believe that health educ 
tion and physical education can never be brought im 
the schools in an adequate way without a revolutionay 
change in the curriculum of the schools. (These wot 
be disposed to cut certain other areas sharply and fr 
some of the experiments in the schools of the. arm 
forces it is apparent that much more time is now allots 
to some subjects than is necessary for learning.) It 
neither our responsibility nor our function, however,! 
curtail or circumscribe other areas; we give them® 
respect that we ask for ourselves. It is our respofit 
bility to declare that credit for physical education 
essential for the proper development of this vital aft 
in the education of children and youth. 


A goal must be possible before there is any point 
(Continucd on Page 462) 
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Editorials 


E MAY say that the reputation 

of a professional group is mir- 
rored in the individuals who daily 
carry out the duties of their profes- 
sion. Desirable candidates indicating 
a preference for one profession must 
prove their qualifications by success- 
fully completing the prescribed courses in education 
and training which lead to a degree. Once he has re- 
ceived his degree it is assumed that he is qualified to 
carry out the duties of his profession. However, there 
is often a wide gap existing between the professional 
preparation one has received and the actual duties as- 
sumed in connection with a position. The physical 
education graduate in many states is required to be a 
qualified teacher of at least one “academic” subject in 
addition to his major field, physical education. This 
places him in a position in which he may be asked to 
teach any number of these “academic” classes. In do- 
ing this he may prove a very capable teacher or he 
may prove a very poor teacher. If the former is true, 


Professional 
Status of the 
Physical 
Education 
Graduate 


‘his professional status is enhanced among his faculty 


associates ; if he proves a poor teacher, his professional 
status suffers, even though he may be doing a good 
job in physical education. 

Probably no other person in the educational field is 
called upon to perform more varied tasks in connec- 
tion with the role of coach or athletic director than the 
physical education graduate. This is especially true 
in the average high school and junior high school po- 
sitions. From the viewpoint of the community and 
the students, the coach enjoys a unique position. He 
has many opportunities to assume civic leadership as 
well as school leadership. In the average-sized com- 
munity the high school coach may be called upon to 
organize and administer a city recreation program. 
Here is an opportunity for him to establish his credit 
with the “city fathers.” Appropriation of funds to 
purchase equipment must be initiated. Facilities must 
be provided. All of this, in addition to planning and 


administering the program, will provide a special prov- 
ing ground upon which the physical education graduate 
can stake his claim to being a professional man ade- 
quately trained and with the necessary personal quali- 
fications. In initiating such a program, however, he 
is certain to find opposition. The political element, 
“petty politics,” enters the picture and here he must 
move cautiously. To be too aggressive may even cost 
him his position in the school. On the other hand, 
if he sponsors an inadequate program this may reflect 
on his efficiency in his school duties. For this reason, 
in many areas, the educational personnel discreetly 
avoid situations which will lead to such political en- 
tanglements. 


It appears that physical education enjoys the whole 
of the spotlight or none. In times when great stress 
is placed upon the importance of physical fitness as a 
means to an end, the profession receives all kinds of 
material support. It is during these times that a real- 
istic outlook must be assumed if the future is to be 
assured. Such an outlook would prevent the adoption 
of extreme programs and would tend to add stability 
to the field in general. This in turn would go a long 
way toward boosting the educational status of both 
the profession and its personnel. 

Standardization is needed in all phases of physical 
education. The program, however, must remain flex- 
ible enough to be practically adapted to the needs of 
those whom it is intended to serve. Also, such terms 
as scope, objectives, and the principles of physical edu- 
cation require a practical definition and a meaningful 
interpretation. When the personnel (and this includes 
those responsible for administration) is adequately pre- 
pared and the various phases standardized, physical 
education can expect to adjust to and absorb the re- 
sponsibility placed upon it. To fail in this is to create 
the unpleasant problem resulting from over emphasis 
and under emphasis in program planning. If physical 
education can avoid this it will have gone a long way 
toward maintaining educational standards and thus 
gaining the respect due to it as a profession—By Ford 
A. Hess, USNR, U. S. Naval Hospital, Parris Island, 
South Carolina. 


Honor Awards, 1945 
N° organization gains wholesome rec- 
ognition except through the hard 
work and the willing sacrifices of its 
members. Nor is it possible that all 
shall contribute in the same degree to 
nd fa the success of an association of profes- 
sionally minded workers. Some express 
>. arm their loyalty to worthy objectives by 
allot simple membership, reserving their 
) Iti strength and influence to some other or- 
ever, ganization or function of citizenship. 
Nevertheless their steady assuring faith 
hem ¢ in this—our organization—is expressed 
€Spomsg in maintenance of membership. 
ation To others the profession presents a 
tal af wide variety of opportunities for work. 
it may begin with a growing interest 
. 0 the problem of a small unit’ in a 
point neighborhood of physical education teach- 
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ers. Success and accomplishment lead to 
participation in county, state, district, 
and national societies. That all do not 
participate at the same level is no mat- 
ter; that so many can and do contribute 
at some point in full measure is the 
strength of our profession. It is given 
to some, by opportunity, by hard work 
cheerfully done, or because of special 
talents to reach the top spot where the 
contribution is great, and personal de- 
sires sink below the willingness to sacri- 
fice for a worthy cause. In such trials 
leaders are made; men and women be- 
come seasoned by experience and attain 
wisdom through contacts with the best 
minds working together. 

Opportunities to work for the advance- 
ment of our profession are legion as we 


analyze the three broad fields of physi- 
cal education, health education, recrea- 
tion. There are those who have found 
their chance in administration, teaching, 
and research. 


It is right and fitting that each year 
we search out a certain few who have 
outstanding records of achievement and 
to them we give our Honor Award. 
But there are many, unheard and un- 
sung, whose work is just as noteworthy, 
whose attitudes are just as _ sincere, 
whose sacrifices to a cause are just as 
great. To all of you who are giving 
your best to make the aims and objec- 
tives of our Association a real force in 
the lives of people, this ceremony of 
Honor Awards is a token of our appre- 
ciation —By John F. Bovard, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
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Creative Dance Programs for 
Children's Summer Camps 


By 


LILIAN ZANER 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Emporia, Kansas 


dance classes at college and you have had some 

work in private studios. It is early spring— 
March or April—and one sunny day you find yourself 
with a job as a dance counselor. Little pangs of worry 
are beginning to bother you. “Now is the time to 
prepare my work,” you say to yourself. “Where to 
begin? What to do?” A search through the books in 
the central library is not very rewarding and this is 
probably just as well. Just think of how few things 
in the world are unrecorded in print. It should arouse 
your pioneer instincts. But pioneer instincts or no, 
you still have your questions to answer. 

As a matter of fact, the what to do is really not your 
first consideration. It is the why and the how that is 
important for you to decide upon first. These are the 
foundations on which you build and work. This is 
your philosophy. Sit down some free afternoon, with 
a pencil and paper and spend some time asking and 
answering a few questions. “Why do I want to teach 
dancing at camp? What do I want the campers to get 
from their dance experience this summer? How does 
dance relate to other camp activities? How shall I 
present my material? Where shall I find it?’ The 
answers may be as varied and numerous as the people 
seeking them. The following thoughts on the subject 
are presented not as a credo to be accepted but rather 
as stimulation for the formation of your own philosophy. 


Why Should Dance Be Taught In Camp? 


Dance is the expression of idea, emotion, mood 
through rhythmic body movement. Since dance uses 
the human body as its instrument of expression, it is 
a most valuable tool in the hands of the educator for 


Ye are interested in dancing. You have taken 


Beginning with the summer of 1939 and for each summer 
since then, the author has directed the dance activities at 
Camp Louise in Cascade, Maryland. Louise is a large, privately 
endowed camp in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Its program emphasizes the theatre arts: music, drama, and 
dance. Most of the dance activities center around an outdoor 
amphitheatre, round in shape, with rows of seats rising from 
the circular, canvas-covered stage. Here a dance program is 
planned and presented every two weeks. In collaboration with 
Mrs. Florence Kearns, who worked as accompanist and com- 
poser for the group, Miss Zaner has recorded her experiences 
and several of these programs in the form of a thesis sub- 
mitted as partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in the School of Education of New 
York University. The accompanying articles is a condensation 
of this paper, available to the public through the New York 
University Library, which was written to help young dancers 
who are just starting as dance counselors with only some 
technical dance training as equipment for their job. 
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the development of an integrated personality. While 
such an approach to dance may seem obvious to you 
it is a long way from being accepted in our schools 
Summer camps, on the other hand, are organized jn 
a way to offset, in some part, the limitations of oy 
educational systems, and they offer an excellent Op- 
portunity for experimentation and for the gradual es- 
tablishment and acceptance of new subjects for the 
curriculum. The academic, intellectual side of educa- 
tion is put aside for the summer. The children live 
together in groups, comparatively close to nature, in 
an atmosphere which can be made conducive to creative 
activity. The organizational details, such as where to 
meet your group and at what times, are minimized 
since provision is made in the scheduling and dance 
becomes a curricular rather than an extracurricular 
activity, and there is opportunity for correlation with 
the other arts, music, drama, crafts, and with sports 
and athletics. 

So you are teaching dance because you believe in it 
as an educational tool and because a camp situation 
offers a good opportunity to present your work. 


How Should the Subject Be Approached? 


When you have come to some conclusions about 
why you are working in dance, you must spend some 
time thinking of how you will approach it. Here again 
there are no hard and fast rules to follow. As a matter 
of fact, an hour with a group of normally active ten- 
year-olds would probably be more valuable than ten 
hours of reading on the subject. Only when a little 
redhead with thick plaits stops dead in the middle of 
your class and announces with great abandon, “This is 
dopey. I am going to play badminton!” will you real- 
ize how difficult your job is. It is not as simple as 
a class in college: a few leg lifts, some swings, some 
stretching exercises. This is not enough for children. 
An exercise in itself means nothing. It is a chore like 
a sum in arithmetic. Technique in and for itself, or 
with the remote goal of developing the body as an it- 
strument, which is a basis for the technical approach 
to the teaching of dance to adults, is, practically speak- 
ing, out of the question with children and has 10 
meaning for them. 

You will find that your first job will be that of 
salesman. You will have to sell yourself and yout 
work to the children. It will not be enough to say, 
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“Come for a dance experience.” You will find eight 
and ten-year-olds very careful of how they spend their 
time. They will ask, “What will we get out of it?” 
How you answer this question, both theoretically for 
yourself and practically in dealing with the children, 
will largely determine your success. The answers may 
be many and varied. One way is to make each class 
different, imaginative, exciting, dance-like, a unit in 
itself. Children will respond kinetically to such an 
approach. 

Another way, whch is a far easier one for the teacher 
and one which experience has shown to be a very 
practical one in the camp situation, is to organize all 
your teaching for a short period of time, two weeks, 
or three, or a month, around a program that will be 
presented at the end of the period. In the author’s 
experience this has proved to be a complete and nat- 
ural motivation. Most normal children want to be 
“in a show.” Much as some of you will recoil from 
such a suggestion, recalling some routine grinds in 
which you participated or which you obseryed in camps 
and dancing schools, as a teacher of dance you cannot 
entirely reject performance. You can come to your 
own conclusions as to its emphasis in your program, 
but dance is an art expression and that in itself implies 
an audience. Dancing is a form of communication. 
Show, stage, theatre, performance—these are sound 
goals of any dance program. The manner in which 
you arrive at the goal is the important thing. 

Your rehearsals, then, are your class periods and 
all of your educational theories must be satisfied within 
this time. Here are some working principles which 
have proven practical and which may be of some help. 

1. The writer has always worked with the principle 
that everyone can dance. There are never auditions 
for our dance programs. Any child who shows interest 
will “get a part.”” Then the dances are planned with 
the talents and limitations of the particular group as 
the starting point. 

2. Since the aim of the whole program is to teach 
the use of the body as an instrument of creative ex- 
pression, as much of the choreography as possible 
should come from the children themselves. At the be- 
ginning this requires a great deal of help, supervision, 
and direction. It is not enough to say to a group, 
“Create a dance from this idea.” This would be like 
asking a kindergarten class to write a story without 
first teaching the alphabet to them. 

3. This alphabet must have for some of its goals, 
health, body building, and rhythmic coordination. The 
movements presented should be physiologically sound, 
simple, basic, pleasurable to perform and varied. They 
should cover the whole range of body movement. 

4. Plan to use as many children as possible. Choose 
themes, plots, stories which do not depend too greatly 
on a few characters but which can be best expressed 
by large groups. First, you will want to reach and 
influence as many children as possible as active par- 
ticipants. Second, a large group means that you can 
divide the work and responsibility. Each section can 
then be presented on a higher technical level (since 
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there is less to be learned, it can be learned more thor- 
oughly), and no group will be overworked and drawn 
away from the rest of the camp program. 

5. The atmosphere of rehearsals should be as re- 
laxed, pleasant, and non-theatrical as possible. If you 
remember always that you are a teacher first and a 
producer second you will have no trouble in setting 
the proper tone. 


What Material Should Be Used? 


When you have thought about why you are working 
in the dance and then how you are going to work, you 
are ready to begin to think about what to work with. 
Choosing themes and material for children’s programs 
is a challenging and exacting job. It must be at a 
child’s level of interest and yet have intrinsic value. 
It must educate by stimulating. 

Several years ago the author started by presenting 
programs of dances much as they are presented on the 
recital stage in New York, the dances varied but un- 
related, with pauses in between numbers and regular 
intermissions. Soon it was found that if there were 
a theme running through the recital, the children 
showed much greater interest. After that, each pro- 
gram had a central idea or thread of story to hold it 
together giving it a unity and an identity. This frame- 
work or outline can be very strong or it can be rather 
sketchy ; from beginning to end, however, it should be 
a rhythmic unit having its own tempo, dynamics, and 
special identity. Within its bounds there is room for 
endless variation. 

One simple approach to the problem of what to dance 
is to turn to the experiences of the children themselves. 
Have them dance what they are thinking about. Ask 
them to dance about their lives at camp; about the 
sky and the night, about the fire, lake, trees, clouds, 
woods, wind, rain, cabins, bugs; about the friends: 
they meet and their problems and their working to- 
gether.. Your job is to teach them to express these 
things in a medium which is for most of them com- 
pletely new and strange. In this connection I will al- 
ways remember my first experience at a settlement 
house in Harlem. I was trying desperately to start 
my group in creating dances. Their first attempts 
were rather remarkable imitations of Carmen Miranda 
and Eleanor Powell whom they saw constantly in the 
movies. 

“Just pretend,” I began, trying to probe a little deep- 
er, “that you have no tongues or arms or faces. I 
want you to tell me things using only your body. For 
example, tell me what you enjoy doing best of all.” 

My star pupils was Nerissa. She could leap and 
swing and skip better than anyone else in the class. 
When it was her turn to dance, she lay down in the 
center of the spot designated as the stage, curled up, 
closed her eyes, and never moved. When she was 
through, she got up, bowed, and left the stage. 

“T like best,” she said by way of explanation, “Satur- 
day morning when I can sleep and don’t have to get 
up and go to school.” 

(Continued on Page 469) 
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Desirable Objectives in Postwar 
Physical Education 


By 


MILDRED A. SCHAEFER 


Niles Township High School 
Skokie, Illinois 


tion in our modern educational system. However, 

it seems necessary in the light of present-day emer- 
gencies, to change the method of teaching and the sub- 
ject matter included in most courses of study so that 
the changes in modern life can more easily be met by 
our graduates in their future social world. 

When one hears of such experimentation as the activ- 
ity program, the core curriculum plan, and the many 
studies of commissions and boards, questions concern- 
ing the objectives, needs, social adaptations, and accom- 
plishments of physical education necessarily arise in the 
mind of the physical educator. How can the physical 
education curriculum be revised so as to adequately 
educate for leisure time in a postwar world? Obviously 
not by changing the subject matter, since the length of 
time the student must remain in school is approximately 
the same. Rather, then, by re-formulating the objectives 
of physical education and revising the method of pre- 
sentation. In our postwar world, the graduate is to 
have more time free from work. Obviously then, the 
school must present additional ways of educating for 


Dp HYSICAL education and health need no justifica- 


Jeisure time or accept the responsibility of a social 


vagrant. If the play interest should persist throughout 
life, and if girls and boys will have time to play, then 
we must give them a wider scope of play at all stages 
of development. 

The value of educating individuals in this area has 
long been recognized, but little attention has been paid 
to individual differences in children in the physical 
education program except for the conspicuous deviate: 
the crippled, the partially blind, and the malnourished 
child. The reason for this deplorable condition is 
probably due to the extremely large classes thrust upon 
the physical educator. 

The objectives of physical education should be re- 
vised in such a manner that they will provide for every 
student the means for meeting the social life of modern 
times, by presenting to him situations which will develop 
an understanding of his own physical and mental needs, 
his personal-social relationships, his wider social rela- 
tionships, and which will develop in him a philosophy 
of life that will make him a better, socially adaptable in- 


‘ dividual in society. 


Physical Education and Personal Life 


If the child should be trained so that he becomes 
socially adaptable, we must first consider him as he 
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considers himself. He is interested in his physical 
body, in his mental concepts, in his acomplishments, and 
in the pleaures he derives therefrom. From this criteria, 
the following objectives are set forth. 

Personal and Mental Health 

Objectives : 

1. To develop an understanding of the need fo 
personal health: attaining and maintaining the students 
health by establishing proper habits of health; physical 
exercise as a means of attaining and maintaining health 

2. To develop an understanding of the need for 
proper mental health: attaining and maintaining 3 
proper mental attitude toward health; attaining and 
maintaining a proper mental attitude toward sex, 
(Factual information and emotional problems.) 

Need for Self-Assurance 

Objectives : 

1. To develop pride in physical development. 

2. To develop an interest in school dances and 
mixers and a desire to voluntarily attend them. 

3. To develop a sense of responsibility through lead- 
ership. 

4. To give the student an opportunity to gain a 
sense of achievement. 

5. To provide an escape from problems which, a 
the present time, are too difficult. 

6. To develop an understanding of the rules of the 
game. 

7. To provide growth in constructive criticism. 

8. To contribute to the child’s emotional develop 
ment. 

Need for Range of Personal Interests 

Objectives : 

1. To provide for individual differences in al 
students. 

2. To arouse student interest by experience through: 
girls’ athletic organizations; sports clubs; committee 
work ; excursions ; trips; visits to other schools ; parties 
and social functions; outside investigations. 

3. To contribute growth to student’s personality. 

4. To provide for individual expression. 

5. To provide experiences which include new ee 
ments and enlarge the child’s present interests and 
capacities. 

Need for Aesthetic Satisfaction 

Objectives: 

1. To appreciate human beauty. 

2. To appreciate form and technique. 
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3, To value a good performance. 
4 To take pride in conducting a social affair. 
5. To appreciate “finesse,” effect, and efficiency in 


ance. 
eg Education and Personal Social 
Relationships 
Objectives : 


1. To make social adaptations. 

2 To understand the need for proper leisure-time 
activities. 

3. To respect the rights of others. 

4, To develop friendships. 

5. To learn to follow as well as to lead. 

No child is a law unto himself. He is gregarious 
enough during the first high school year to be vitally 
concerned in what other children can do, in their 
thoughts, and in how he compares with them. He wants 
to feel that he belongs to the group, and this group-con- 
sciousness leads him to befriend those individuals who 
have the same appeals and the same intersts. This, 
then, leads to the formation of the high school “clique.” 
Teachers in various systems have been deeply con- 
cerned over the formation of these groups and many 
of them have gone to much trouble to destroy them. 
In adult life we form our own friendships, and so, in 
high school, the child should be allowed to form his 
friendships. The teacher should aid and advise in the 
formation of friendships and groups rather than try 
to destroy them, for in those formations the child begins 
to make his personal social adjustments. He learns to 
be assertive, to respect the ideas and rights of other 
individuals, and to follow leadership as well as to lead. 
The trouble-maker, the delinquent, the otherwise 
socially unadaptable person is not usually the member 
of the group, but rather the “lone-wolf” type who has 
not made adjustments and therefore finds himself an 
outcast. Necessarily he must find other than whole- 
some means to spend leisure time. 

The high school clique has a so-called leader. He is 
the individual who, though not necessarily the brightest 
member of the group, has, perhaps, the most initiative 
and who is the most imaginative. It is with this leader 
that the teacher should concern himself. If he is prop- 
erly guided by the teacher the group may be influenced 
to a desirable kind of citizenship and conduct. It is 
only when the clique becomes an organization—and 
many such organizations are formed in a large high 
school—that difficulty is likely to occur. 

For the child who does not easily make friends, the 
teacher has another kind of problem. She should ascer- 
tain as expediently as possible the reasons for his lack 
of cooperation and companionship. Often a child who 
is not apparently socially inclined has had unsociability 
imposed upon him by his family for financial reasons. 
It may be necessary for him to help to earn money for 
the maintainence of the family, and he has no time to 
join with others in extracurricular activities which are 
held during after-school hours. Such a child, however, 
is rarely socially maladjusted.. He is always busy, is 
known by most of his class companions, and becomes 
socially adjusted through contact with the outside world. 
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In fact, he is, perhaps, a better socially adjusted indi- 
vidual than most of his school mates. 

The child of foreign parentage or the child whose 
family barely exists is the real problem. That which 
such a child learns at school he cannot apply at home, 
and more often than not he learns to look down upon 
his family. His experiences are so limited in compari- 
son with other children that he cannot meet them upon 
even ground. Pride forbids him to discusss his family, 
and he is lacking in experience, so he withdraws from 
society and becomes an introvert, glad to get out of 
school at the close of the day with the hope that no one 
will delay his departure. He presents the real chal- 
lenge to teachers. This is the child to whom more at- 
tention should be paid by the physical educator. The 
teacher must encourage every possible means and use 
every possible device in building up the self-assurance 
of such a student. If the teacher can win the confidence 
of such a boy or girl, if he can get that child to assume 
the responsibility assigned, if he can interest other 
teachers and pupils in him, he has performed a real 
service. 

There is no closely defined line of demarcation be- 
tween the child as an individual, and the child as an 
individual in society. Man’s own inner nature demands 
friendship, without which he cannot adjust himself. 
The child must be taught to take his rightful place in 
society and contribute to it, no matter how small that 
contribution may be. Nowhere in the present-day edu- 
cational system can this be so well accomplished as in 
the physical education department. . The physical edu- 
cator, through the very nature of his work which is 
essentially based upon play, can integrate the individual. 


Physical Education and Wider Social Relationships 


Objectives : 

1. To learn to conform to acceptable standards of 
living. 

2. To participate in social activity programs. 

3. To be recognized socially. 

Needless to say, if the individual is to become socially 
adaptable, he must learn not only to conform to accep- 
table standards of living, but must understand and ap- 
preciate the reason for such standards. The physical 
educator cannot do much more than incidental teaching 
in achieving this understanding. She can suggest such 
programs which will encourage the older child to form 
groups outside of school for recreational purposes and 
can give him suggestions for carrying out such pro- 
grams, but she cannot force the issue. Her real work 
lies in making the physical education program in her 
department so interesting and so purposeful that it be- 
comes such a physical and emotional release for the 
child that he feels the need for further participation 
even though he has left school. 

The individual should be made to feel that his com- 
munity is appreciative of his efforts and proud of his 
accomplishments. Therefore, the teacher should en- 


courage a student to take part in the social program 
of the community in which he lives. He should be 
(Continued on Page 481) 









































































American Education Week, November II-17 


for the joyous news of victory. The immediate task 

facing America is reconversion. Postwar America 
will not be the kind of America we had in 1940. The 
most terrifying aspect of events to come is the rapidity 
with which they are going to happen when they happen. 
It is probable that within a relatively few months the 
pattern of events in many walks of life will be deter- 
mined. This is particularly true of many actions 
affecting education and the special fields within it. 

The task of war uncovered the weak spots in the 
nation. Among these the worst were not lack of raw 
materials, or of ships, or of guns. The most serious 
deficits, and the least excusable, were in the education 
and health of the citizens of the nation. After four years 
of war these deficits are still critical. Education and 
health are not only priorities but imperatives. 

Therefore, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the observ- 
ance of American Education Week, scheduled for 
November 11-17, is fittingly built around the general 
theme, “Education to Promote the General Welfare.” 
By the splendid cooperation of the National Education 
Association one day in this annual nationwide oppor- 
tunity to interpret education to the public has been desig- 
nated for the topic, “Building Sound Health.” 

The official week’s program is general and suggestive 
—designed to serve in all communities and at all school 
levels. The daily topics are: Sunday, November 11, 
Emphasizing Spiritual Values; Monday, Nov. 12, “Fin- 
ishing the War”; Tuesday, Nov. 13, “Securing the 
Peace”; Wednesday, Nov. 14, “Improving Economic 
Wellbeing” ; Thursday, Nov. 15, “Strengthening Home 
Life”; Friday, Nov. 16, “Developing Good Citizens” ; 
and Sat., Nov. 17, “Building Sound Health.” 

Although Saturday is not considered a usual school 
day, it has been pointed out that most of the methods 
of interpretation can be used then and their resultant 
values can be achieved. The news of the end of the war 
came too late to change the topic for Monday, Novem- 
ber 12, “Finishing the War.” The N.E.A. has suggested 
that this can be given over to a reporting of the con- 
tributions that the schools made to winning the war, 
including those of the health, physical education, and 
recreation programs. Or it can be adapted locally as 
desired. In fact the N.E.A. has suggested that local 
committees can adopt the schedule and include the 
health topic on any day of the week. 

Three important national groups besides the National 
Education Association are sponsors of this outstanding 
period of the school year for educational interpretation, 
namely, The American Legion, The U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 


T HE postwar period is here. We are grateful indeed 
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Advancement of the Profession 





Teachers. These four organizations represent not 
thousands but millions of Americans and reach million 
more through their channels of contact. It is estima 
that nine or ten million parents and other citizens yig 
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their schools each November through this obseryay tion , 
Millions of other citizens are reached through newy 22 ” 
papers and magazines, the radio, the movies, pubj becos 
meetings, and the messages sent into homes. Scores — 
national, regional, and state organizations with log “ers 
units are enlisted in the cause of education. Cooperg — 
ing organizations include service clubs, civic group noun 
women’s organizations, religious bodies, and others thy schor 
represent the lay public. whic 

It is thus highly important that all professional work amp! 
ers seize this unusual opportunity to implement the: m ys 
local programs in all possible ways. American Educ; cient 
tion Week provides the opportunity to concentrate ty °°SS 
attention of the nation upon the schools and the pn ene 
grams of health, physical education, and recreation th re 
are offered and are needed. are 

A packet of materials which provides many sugges mig 
tions for a program of action and suggestions for eacy "” 
daily topic is being distributed by the N.E.A. for § phy 
cents. The topic of health, connoting a wider implicatiog 
than is commonly accredited to it, is mentioned in praq . 
tically all of the materials. Those that apply specificall — 
are eumerated for easy reference. va 

1. The Needs of Children and Youth in Heal 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation —! Phy 
brochure of eight pages with the following headings b 
“Tt was Almost Too Late” ; ““The Needs” ; “School Lit 
Is a Strategic Time” ; “Meeting These Needs” ; “Deeds ° r 
Not Words”; “Let’s Give Them a Chance.” Free from 1 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Headquarters Office. 

2. Your Health, America—A quarter-hour dramati re 
radio script dealing with health problems in the Unite vs 
States and education’s relation thereto. By Vivid oil 
Fletcher. Eight charcters. 25 cents per single copy. ds 

3. Building Sound Health—A four and one-hal on 
minute dramatic radio skit. Three charcters. May} be 
used as a sk:t and over school record-playing system . 
as well as on the radio. By Vivian Fletcher. 15 cei ie 
per single copy. c. 

4. Set of Seven Transcriptions on Daily Topics  ¢¢ 
Recordings of seven four and one-half minute dramat ws 
radio scripts on the seven daily topics for America es 
Education Week. Local radio stations can play a 

-each day. Directed and acted by professionals. 9]  |;, 
will not be broken. On two 16-inch discs; 33-1/3 1pm m 
$20.00 per set of seven. No quantity discount. P 

5. Manual for American Education Week, 1% 

(Continued on Page 476) 
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Maintaining Physical Fitness 


J. P. TREPP 


Ohio University 


Athens, Ohio 


stressed the importance of physical fitness, and 
lisclosed the lack of it on the part of a large por- 
tion of our population. Since exercise contributes to 
an individual’s development, this problem immediately 
becomes the concern of persons interested in physical 
education. The whole responsibility for this lack of 
strength and endurance should not be placed on our 
activity programs. No doubt many individuals pro- 
nounced unfit today, were physically fit, during their 
school days. There are other factors besides exercise 
which are conducive to fitness, hygienic living for ex- 
ample. Many students participating in programs of 
physical activity and obtaining proper food and suffi- 
cient sleep acquire a satisfactory degree of physical fit- 
ness. There is, however, no permanence to this con- 
dition, for as soon as one ceases to exercise, his muscu- 
lature gradually weakens. It is the lack of regular exer- 
cise after students leave the confines of our schools, that 
might well be considered by teachers. Physical educa- 
tion can provide opportunities for students to become 
physically fit and also inform them as to how fitness 
can be maintained throughout life. 

There are at least three aspects of physical educa- 
tion which have tendencies to promote continued exer- 
cise, They are: 

1. The development of wholesome attitudes toward 
physical activity. 

2. A thorough understanding of the need for and 
benefits derived from exercise, and its intergration into 
a program of daily living. 

3. The mastery of skills that are popular with adults. 

Perhaps many teachers of physical education have 
overlooked the formation of attitudes on the part of 
their students toward activity. Each student leaves the 
class with a reaction toward it, and the accumulation of 
such responses helps to mold an attitude toward exer- 
cise. One hears varied expressions of likes and dislikes 
toward the experience of exercising the muscles of the 
body. Some say they enjoy physical activity and take 
part in it whenever circumstances permit; others be- 
lieve exercise is drudgery and therefor something that 
is to be avoided ; still others feel that to play is a waste 
of valuable time that could be utilized to better ad- 
vantage. Athough a number of people regard it fav- 
orably, far too many dislike exercise. 

A number of situations which influence student at- 
titudes are the physical education requirement, environ- 
ment, classroom methods and selection of class activities. 
Physical education teachers are fortunate to be able to 
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come in contact with most of the pupils in their schools. 
Yet the mere thought that students are required to at- 
tend gymnasium classes creates in some an unfavorable 
mind set toward the class. It seems logical that time 
should be provided at the beginning of the school term 
to explain the reasons for compulsory physical educa- 
tion, and to clear up any misconception students may 
have concerning the program. 

A clean, spacious gymnasium with proper tempera- 
ture is an asset. A floor that is too slippery or sticky is 
not only a handicap to instruction but will leave many 
pupils with an undesirable frame of mind toward their 
classes ; the same is true with the surface of the playing 
fields. Students spend a portion of every class period 
in the locker and shower rooms; the effect of these ex- 
periences upon the person should be carefully consid- 
ered. Surely dressing in a dirty, smelly locker room 
will only lead to dissatisfaction; while a well lighted, 
comfortable room supplied with adequate locker facilities 
(with hair dryers and make-up equipment for girls) 
will help make these actions pleasant. Proper- shower 
facilities will help to make that event worthwhile. The 
size of some shower rooms leads one to believe that there 
is something in the statement of the student who thought 
he was lathering himself but finally realized that he had 
done a thorough job of soaping his neighbor. Any im- 
provements in the environment help create in students 
desirable impressions toward their physical education 
classes. 

The teacher’s classroom method is highly significant 
in the molding of amicable student feelings toward phy- 
sical activity, as his interest in habitual activity will be 
reflected in his teaching. Likewise, his enthusiasm and 
fitness will be a good example to the pupils. In the 
event the instructor’s method in handling the class is 
too lax, the demeanor of the class may fall into “horse- 
play.” Although some pupils may enjoy this, others 
may leave with the reaction, “It was fun but that’s all.” 
On the other hand, should the teacher be too stern and 
dictatorial, many persons will leave with a feeling akin 
to hatred. Teachers should be constantly alert to stu- 
dent’s impressions of their class proceedings. 

The selection of class activities is also important. In 
this connection a variety of skills will tend to bring 
satisfaction to the greatest number of class members. 
Pupils do not object to taking part in games for which 
they feel no particular enthusiasm, providing they know 
that sometime during the course, time will be allotted 
for them to perform the skills they enjoy; this seems 

(Continued on Page 480) 
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Physical Rejections for Women 

HE Bureau of. Public Relations, War Department, re- 

leased publicly last March the first official statistics on the 
physical rejections for women. Approximately 33 per cent of 
all applicants for enlistment in the Women’s Army Corps from 
October 1, 1943, through September 1, 1944, were rejected for 
medical reasons. A detailed breakdown of the principle causes 
for medical rejections for white and colored applicants follows: 
psychiatric and neurological—22.0% ; gynecological and genito- 
urinary—17.9% ; cardiovascular—8.2% ; eye conditions—7.9% 
overweight—6.6% ; ear, nose, and throat conditions—5.0% ; 
underweight—4.7% ; venereal disease—4.4% ; pulmonary tuber- 
culosis—4.1% ; teeth—3.1% ; other causes—16.1%. 


News Items Solicited 
> are urged to contribute any news items that 
possess national interest, scope,‘or Journal implications for 
publication in this section of the: Journal. Contributions should 
be sent direct to the Executive Secretary who compiles this 
column. 


Teacher Education in ‘Canada 


cGILL University, Montreal, established a degree course 
in physical education in September. The course is of four 
years’ duration following junior matriculation or three years 
following senior matriculation or its equivalent. Open to both 
men and women students, it will lead to a degree of bachelor 
of science in physical education. The school of physical educa- 
tion at McGill, said to be the oldest of its kind in Canada, was 
established in 1912. The new program will be the first degree 
course offered by the school, which is an integral part of the 
faculty of medicine. 


Visitors to National Office . 
ECENT visitors to the national office include: H. F. 
Kilander, Capt. T. A. Duffy, Ethel E. Sammis, John A. 
Behnke, Rosalind Cassidy, Ann W. Haynes, Benjamin C-. 
Gruenberg, David Lichliter, Hugh H. Jones, Amelia Grant, 
Louise E. Stone, George W. Ayars, Mildred J. Robertson, 
Thomas L. Yuan, Cora A, Murphy,. Vivian Drenckhahn, Coy 
Fife, Maximino Garcia, Edward Finzel, Madeleine B. Steen, 
B. Irene Barrett, Catherine Vavra, Fern A. Goulding, Ann 
House, Dorothy Fredin, Mrs. George T: Stafford; Thomas C. 
Ferguson, Lt. Comdr. Ralph Channell, Lt.>Joy A. Bender, 
Shila M. Wiley, Gertrude L. Lippincott, Major H. A. Lorenz, 
Geraldine Chandler, Mrs, L. K. Nicholsen, Rose, Nisek, Ens. 
Ford A. Hess, and Arthur L. Strum. rey) 


Community Recreation Developments 

HE July, 1945; issue of Recreation, pyblished by the Na- 

tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, and designated as the Yearbook number is highly 
recommended for recreation workers. The issue is devoted en- 
tirely. to community recreation and presents a summary for 
1944, developments in 1943-44, and tables of statistics for 1944. 
Single: copies -sell for 50 cents... 


- - “Volunteer Service 
on Service Committee of the Wisconsin State Association 
is. again: offering: help to.teachers.of physical education in 
rural,.and ‘small schools. Any’ teacher who has problems re- 
lating to physical education and who wishes to receive help is 
urged to contact the county superintendent of schools, or to 
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write directly to the members of the Service Committee in his 
area. All the members of the committee are physical education 
instructors, who have volunteered their services, 


... WANTED: Back Issues of the Journal 

AGAIN the national office is sending out an appeal for copies 

of the Journal of Health and Physical Education that are 
out of stock and which are especially needed now to complete 
sets for individuals who have been unable to secure them and 
for the countries which have been occupied and which are now 
requesting help in rebuilding their professional libraries, The 
Journals which can be used for these purposes are listed below: 


re October 
|, oes January 
jee March 


Members who can return any of the above issues to the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. are urged to do so collect. Remittances of the 
official costfo r singel copies, 35 cents, will be mailed to the 
sender immediately upon their receipt. 


Invitation from China 

GEVERAL universities in China are inviting Americans to go 

there to teach professional physical education courses, ¢- 
pecially activity courses, beginning in the fall of 1946. Qualified 
young men and women, single preferred, who are interested in 
experience of this kind, are urged to communicate with Pro- 
fessor Thomas L. Yuan, c/o Chinese Embassy, Washington, 
D. C., for details regarding nature of the work, locality, com- 
pensation, contract, etc. When writing it is advisable to senda 
statement of training, experience, and references. Professor 
Yuan is the head of the department of physical education in 
one of the Jeading universities in China and is in this country 
from now until June, 1946, as a visiting professor under the 
cultural cooperation program of the State Department. He has 
been authorized to be responsible for the selection of proper 
persons to be invited. A knowledge of the Chinese language is 
not necessarily a prerequisite for employment. 


Dental Research and Service 


WO bills, S. 190 introduced by Senator Murray of Montana, 

and S. 1099, introduced by Senators Aiken of Vermont and 
Peppér of Florida, have been the subject of hearings held by the 
Pepper Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate. 

S. 190 provides funds for dental research both through a fed- 
eral program and through programs operating in existing dental 
schools. A companion bill (H. R. 3816) has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Representative Priest of 
Tennessee. S. 1099 provides for the allocation of funds to the 
states for dental care, such funds to be available for dental 
health programs in schools and colleges. 

In hearings the legislation was approved in principle, but 
certain amendments were suggested to assure (1) that research 
projects be distributed among the accredited institutions, and, 
(2) that dental services be made available to children and to 
young people regardless of the fact that they may be attending 
publicly or privately controlled institutions. Also, it was pointed 
out that the bills dealing with dentistry are only a part of the 
larger field of health and scientific research which should be 


given careful consideration. i 


Public Health Service Act of 1944.—The two bills described 
above would direct to specific ends the broad authority given 
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to the Public Health Service by Public Law 410, 78th Congress. 
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stance they were imposed effective February 1, 1945. 


the profession at this particular time. 





Convention Plans 


The War Committee on Conventions removed the ban on conventions, group meetings, and trade shows October 1, 
1945. The restrictions were lifted on recommendation of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion at whose in- 


Until August 17 permission was required for the holding of any meeting of non-local participants. A later liberaliza- 
tion increased the attendance limit to 150 persons and permitted state-wide gatherings of any size. ; 

The lifting of the ban is not an invitation to travel nor is it an assurance that transportation capacity will be available 
until after the peak of demobilization which would come early next year. However it is clear that professional groups are 
again free to plan for state, district, and national conventions and conferences if hotel accommodations and transportation 
facilities in the different geographical areas permit. The fact that this is true will be most helpful in the advancement of 


The Subcommittee of the Board of Directors composed of the President, Past President, President Elect, and Execu- 
tive Secretary, appointed to decide whether a conference would be held and to select the dates, wishes to announce that 
the National Conference will be held in St. Louis, April 9-13, with the headquarters at Hotel Jefferson. It will be recalled 
that the conference scheduled there last April was cancelled afier most of the plans had been completed. 











This act delegates to the Surgeon General the authority to con- 
duct researches into the “causes, diagnosis, treatment, control, 
and prevention of physical and mental diseases and impairments 
of man.” In order to carry out this mandate the Act authorizes 
the Surgeon General to “(a) collect and make available ... in- 
formation as to, and the practical application af, such research 
and other activities; (b) make available research facilities of 
the Service . ..; (c) establish and maintain research fellow- 
ships in the Service . . . to procure the assistance of the most 
brilliant and promising research fellows from the United States 
and abroad; and (d) make grants in aid to universities, hos- 
pitals, laboratories, and other public or private institutions, and 
to individuals for such research projects as are recommended 
by the National Advisory Health Council, or, with respect to 
cancer, recommended by the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
Baie 

" The work of the Public Health Service is an indication that 
in some fields of science the government is authorized and al- 
ready takes an active part in research, both applied and basic, 
which is directed to long-range application rather than to the 
immediate needs of war. Any plan to coordinate and to extend 
the research activities of the government and of private organ- 
izations should recognize the importance of each and should 
protect the integrity of each. 


Health Education in School of Public Health 

) Walter H. Brown, Acting Dean, School of Public 

Health, University of California, Berkeley, has announced 
that a program of graduate study in health education has been 
inaugurated this month. The courses will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Clair E. Turner. This School of Public Health 
is now established for the education of all types of public health 
personnel and has made health education one of its major func- 
tions. 

Athletic Standards 

ener National Section on Women’s Athletics publishes Stand- 

ards in Athletics for Girls and Women, a statement of guid- 
ing principles in the organization and administration of ath- 
letic programs. These standards for administrators, leaders, 
and participants are firmly founded upon the belief that the 
one purpose of athletics for girls and women is the good of 
those who play. This point of view is shared by all thoughtful 
leaders in physical education and recreation and became the 
official expression of the A.A.H.P.E.R. when the report of the 
Standards Committee of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics was officially adopted. The experiences of the past 
twelve years have shown the wisdom of these standards and 
have confirmed their value as guiding principles. Today the 
widespread participation of women in athletics in schools and 
especially in community and industrial recreation has neces- 
sitated the use of many leaders who are not familiar with these 
standards. All men and women who are concerned with athletic 
programs for girls and women are urged to renew their ac- 
quaintance with these standards and to pass along this in- 
formation to their fellow workers. The N.S.W.A. publishes 
Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women, for sale at the 
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Washington office for 60 cents a single copy, $6.00 a dozen, and 
also distributes free the leaflet, Desirable Practices in Athletics 
for Girls and Women. 


Are You Changing Your Address? 


UBSCRIBERS changing their addresses should notify the 

A.A.H.P.E.R office at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., five weeks before the change is to take effect. 
Both old and new addresses must be given to avoid errors. 


Board Member Changes 


D*® William L. Hughes, President of the A.A.H.P.E.R, and 

formerly Professor of Health and Physical Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, assumed his new duties 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, in September. Temple has 
combined several separate departments into one division under 
Dr. Hughes’ supervision. These include the program for men 
and women in health services, health instruction, required phys- 
ical education, athletics, and teacher education leading to the 
B.S., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. His responsibilities include 
teaching several courses on the graduate level but his major 
responsibilities are administrative in nature. His new title is 
Professor of Health and Physical Education in the Teachers 
College and Director of the program in other parts of the 
University. 

In September, Dr. Harry A. Scott, Vice President of Phys- 
ical Education, moved to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity where he has been appointed Professor of Health and 
Physical Education. This appointment is something in the na- 
ture of a homecoming since Dr. Scott has served twenty-one 
years on the summer session staff of Teachers College. He was 
formerly an instructor in hygiene and physical education in 
Columbia College and following that, head of the Departments 
of Health and Physical Education at the University of Oregon, 
the Rice Institute, and Brooklyn College. 


Briefs 


Btus H. Champlin has been named Acting Director of 

Health and Physical Education in the New York State 
Education Department, a vacancy created by the tragic, acci- 
dental death of Dr. Hiram A. Jones. 

Catherine Winslow, Beloit College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
has resigned after twenty-years of service and is being replaced 
by Mrs. Mary Roberts of Allegheny College. 

Dr. Morris ‘Fishbein, a representative of the American Med- 
ical Association on the Joint Committee for Physical Fitness 
in recent correspondence said, “Of course the liquidation of the 
National Committee on Physical Fitness involved also the 
liquidation of the Joint Committee. I am hoping, however, that 
the proposed Keep Fit Foundation will see fit to sponsor the 
publication of the manuals and that we can find a publisher , 
who will be willing to produce them as originally planned with, 
the sponsorship of such a foundation.” 

James B. Moore, Escalon, California, a life member of the 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. was killed in action in Germany last April. 
Lt. George Gloss, Staff Comdr., U. S. Naval Force, reported 
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some very interesting sidelights on the Allied Services Swim- 
ming Carnival held in Australia. 

Some changes in positions for national leaders are: Major 
Leonard A. Larson, formerly of Springfield College, to New 
York University; Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago, to Boston University ; Dr. Glen Howard 
to Queens College from Ohio State University; Dr. Ross Allen 
from University of Michigan to Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege, New York; Arthur Daniels from the Army to Ohio 
State University; Dr. Nelson S. Walke, Dean of Sargent Col- 
lege, Boston University, to Brooklyn College; Professor George 
K. Makechnie, Registrar and Director of Undergraduate 
Studies in the School of Education, appointed as successor to 
Dr. Walke; Louis Hutto, State Director in Maine, to Salem, 
Massachusetts. Robert O. Yoho has been named State Director 
in Indiana officially filling the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Frank S. Stafford. 

Dr. W. W. Patty, Indiana University, has been granted a 
leave of absence for the fall semester and is now in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for three months’ study and observation. 

James William Crabtree, Secretary-Emeritus of the National 
Education Association, died last June and thus closed a life- 
time of prophetic leadership. His vision and sacrifice in be- 
half of organized education is a symbol of a great profession. 

Any individual who was a member of the Association on June 
1, 1945, who did not receive a copy of the Membership Direc- 
tory is urged to contact the postmaster at the mailing address 
for his Association publications. 

If the mailing zone number is not indicated on the mailing 
tab on this issue or if it is incorrect, the addressee is urged to 
report it to the membership clerk to avoid delays in delivery 
and to help her conform to postal regulations. 

There are 550 Y.M.C.A.’s in the United States which have 
swimming pools. 

This fall LaCrosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, inaugurated a joint or double major in physical educa- 
tion and recreation which has been approved by a committee 
appointed by the Wisconsin State Recreation Association. 
Copies of the outline of requirements and description of the 
courses may be secured from W. J. Wittich, Director, Division 
of Health and Physical Education. 

The National Education Association has produced a sound 
motion picture interpreting the N.E.A. program in behalf of 
education, Dr. Leland P. Bradford has been appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of the newly created Division of Adult Education 
Service. The immediate problem to be attacked by this 
Division is veterans’ education. The N.E.A. has created also 
a Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Service and a Division 
of Travel Service. Vernon G. Dameron is the director of the 
former and Paul Kinsel of the latter. 

Single copies of Brain Injuries in Boxing will be sent free 
to individuals on request. The author is Dr. Franz Shuck, 
formerly medical advisor of the Committee on Physical Fitness 
of the Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. C. A. Bryant, Gymnasium Apparatus Division, Narra- 
gansett Machine Company, has announced the revision of The 
Gymnasium Director’s Pocket Book, last issued several years 
ago. 


U. S. Office of Education 


N inaugurating the initial plans to reorganize the U. S. Office 
of Education, Commissioner Studebaker has appointed Frank 
S. Stafford as Specialist for Health and Physical Education in 
the Division of Secondary Education and also as Chairman of 
the Office of Education Committee on Health and Physical 
Education. In a cooperative arrangement between the U. S. 
Office of Education and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice Commissioner Studebaker and Surgeon General Parran 
haye designated Mr. Frank Stafford and Dr. Mayhew Derry- 
berry, respectively, as consultants to serve in the other federal 
agency’s program. 
Expanded Program of Health Education 
ME: Paul E. Landis, State Supervisor of Ohio, has announced 
that the state departments of education and health have 





entered into a cooperative plan for development of the 
and public health education programs throughout the sta 
Helen L. Coops has been granted a leave of absence fr 
University of Cincinnati to accept the position of health educa. 
tion supervisor in the State Department of Education, A Year 
ago Dr. Coops served as Club Director and Assistant Super. 
visor on an assignment in Great Britain with the American 
Red Cross. 
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Living War Memorials 


HE American Commission for Living War Memorials 30 

East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, has issued a second 
brochure entitled More About Memorials That Live. It dea 
with a dozen or so specific projects suitable for memorials that 
are proving to be the most popular. Floor plans are shown 
whenever possible. It contains various methods of financing 
being used throughout the country, information on income tay 
deductions, and a selected bibliography. Correspondence should 
be directed to G. M. Trautman, Chairman. 

The Committee on High School Memorials, Owen Reed, 
Chairman, has completed a survey of the adequacy of present. 
day athletic facilities. A questionnaire vote indicates that 57 
per cent of the high schools which responded do not have ade. 
quate gymnasium facilities. Sixty-two per cent do not have a 
baseball field. Fifty per cent do not have adequate athletic 
fields and nearly 100 per cent report that they do not have 
adequate gymnasium apparatus and equipment. In general, 
those who responded to the request for information are of the 
opinion that a great deal of good can be accomplished through 
the proposed war memorial program. Eighty per cent believe 
that it is desirable to have a memorial the facilities of which 
can be made available for community use as well as for high 
school student use. 


A*N error in reversing the addresses of two membership chair- 

men of teacher-education institutions with 100 per cent 
enrollment of all major students in the A.A.H.P.E.R. as listed 
in the inside cover page of the Membership Directory is re- 
gretted. Mary Ella L. Soule is located at the University of 
Georgia, Athens; and Dr. Gertrude. Manchester is with the 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


Honor for Midwest President-Elect 


A SPECIAL trust fund has been presented to Oberlin Col- 

lege in honor of Gertrude E. Moulton, retired head of the 
department of physical education for women and President- 
Elect of the Midwest District Association. The income from 
the fund is to provide an annual scholarship for a woman stu- 
dent majoring in physical education who, in the department's 
opinion, gives promise of performance in accordance with the 
ideals, abilities, character, influence and leadership of Dr. Moul- 
ton. 


Thanks From a Leading Educator 


D*® A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
and Chairman of the Educational Policies Commission has 
written in part: 
“This is a somewhat formal note to thank you, as I have 
thanked Dr. Hughes and others informally, for the great honor 
that you have bestowed on me in my election as a Fellow in 
your Association. I treasure this honor, especially because of 
the fact that it comes as a recognition from a group in our 
profession for whom I have very high admiration. As you 
know, I have always been very friendly toward the fields which 
are represented by your Association, and I hope to continue to 
do everything within my power as a school administrator to 
help promote programs which you represent.” 


Physical Education Conference in Argentina 
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baw second Conference of Professors of Physical Educa- 

tion took place last December in Buenos Aires. The meet- 
ing was organized by the Association of Professors of Physical 
Education under the auspices of the Ministry of Justice and 
Public Instruction. 
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he resolutions adopted by the conference was one 
asking that a uniform physical education program be included 
in all secondary schools under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, with particular emphasis on Schools of 
Fine Arts, technical schools in Arts, Crafts, and Trades, and 
professional schools; and that courses of physical education be 
‘yen in night schools in industrial and professional institutions. 
, Another resolution adopted was the proposal that one hour 
of physical education be given in the 4th and 5th years of nor- 
mal schools devoted to teaching methods, and the group went on 
record as stating that physical education in the normal schools 
should be intensified and organized to realize the following ob- 
jectives : (a) physical education of the student, (b) professional 
training of the teacher to teach physical education. 
The assembly expressed fervent hope that a South Ameri- 
can Confederation of Teachers of Physical Education would be 
established for better understanding between peoples, cultural 
interchange, and continental solidarity. 


Among t 


Founder of the Association 
D® William G. Anderson, founder of the A.A.H.P.E.R. and 
recipient of last year’s Gulick Award for Distinguished 
Service in Physical Education has shown his appreciation with 
the following statement: 

“Among the wishes of my later career are two that stand 
by me: first that I had a rich and varied vocabulary and second 
that I knew how to use it if I had it. So often I want to say 
just the right thing but hesitate. The Gulick Award brings 
me such joy that I am greatly moved by it. Your letter is so 
splendid that I am going to send a few copies to my friends 
and perhaps to some who are not thus classified. 

“How satisfactory it is to have this great honor conferred 
upon me while I am alive. I like that so much. 

“Thank you for the fine things you say about me; I appreciate 
every word deeply.” 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


GEORGIA .... . . By Thomas E. McDonough 

The University of Georgia’s first annual Sports Clinic, June 
11-16, brought together girls and teachers interested in sports 
from Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, and Louis- 
iana. The staff included Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Acott, who 
is the Georgia state chairman of N.S.W.A.; Dorothy Cham- 
ings, Winthrop College; Elizabeth Jennings, Effie Keaster, 
June Gardner, and Mary Ella L. Soule, University of Georgia. 

The highlights of the week included demonstration matches 
and instruction in tennis by Wembly Van Horn, in badminton 
by Donald Kerr, and in archery by Walter Maupin. 

Yvonne Varos, a graduate of the University of Texas, 
joined the staff of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women at the University of Georgia in September. 

Dr. Gertrude Manchester, Head of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education, Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, was recently elected President of the National Association 
of Physical Education for College Women. Miss Manchester 
reports that the new addition to the swimming pool building has 
been completed. This will be utilized as a dance studio. 

The Georgia 1945-46 campaign for new state and national 
members got under way September 1. Georgia memberships in 
the National Association increased 100 per cent during 1944-45. 
The membership committee urges each member to secure a 
new affiliate during the coming year. 

Miss Jane Franseth, University of Georgia, Athens; Thomas 
E. McDonough, Emory University; George Syme, Regional 
Recreation Representative, Community War Services, Federal 
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Security Agency, Atlanta, represented Georgia at the Postwar 
Reconstruction Conference, Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, July 26, 27, 28. 

The Atlanta Swimming Association has taken part in the 
following meets during the past summer: Inter-City meet at 
Birmingham, Alabama, June 16; the Southeastern A.A.U. 
Championship meet, Piedmont Park, Atlanta, August 18; and 
the Atlanta A.A.U. Swimming Championships, Progressive 
Athletic Club, Atlanta, Georgia, August 25. Mr. Edward Shea, 
Emory University, is Director of the Atlanta Swimming Asso- 
ciation. 

Llewellyn Wilburn directed the Main Street USO in Dallas, 
Texas, for the month of August. This is a large and very at- 
tractive club and the work of 500 men and women volunteers 
and 1,500 junior hostesses is most interesting. 

A meeting of the Georgia state committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics was planned for September in 
Atlanta. The committee hopes to get an early start so that 
the work will be well organized for the year. 

Work with Men from Lawson General Hospital 

In cooperation with Donald Kerr of the American Red Cross 
Agnes Scott is again conducting badminton and skating on 
Wednesday evenings for the men from Lawson General Hos- 
pital. Most of these men are amputees and are very anxious to 
have instruction in these activities. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














OHIO os tet i Tecren By Paul E. Landis 
The School and Community Health Education Program 


During 1944-45, the State Department of Education, in co- 
operation with the State Department of Health, sponsored an 
experimental health education project in twenty-three secondary 
schools in Ohio. Due to many requests from school adminis- 
trators for additional assistance in developing their health 
education programs the 1945-46 project will be greatly in- 
creased. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, has extended and increased its grant to Ohio, making 
it possible to expand the program. The intensified program 
involves : 

1. Increased supervisory services by the addition of another 
staff member. 

2. In-service training of teachers at summer workshops in 
health education held at the following state universities: Ohio 
State University, July 2-July 20; Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, July 30-August 10; Miami University, August 13- 
August 24. 

3. Scholarships for teachers enrolled at the health education 
workshops. 

4. Cooperation and assistance to local communities from of- 
ficial, unofficial, private, and professional health agencies in 
solving school and community health problems. 

The Directing Committee for the Project is as follows: 
Paul E. Landis, Chairman, Supervisor of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, Safety, State Department of Education; 
Clyde Hissong, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Education; Roger E. Heering, Director, State 
Department of Health; Gertrude Bush, Chief, Nurses Division, 
State Department of Health; W. L. Collins, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kenton, Ohio; H. C. Eader, Executive Secretary, 
Ohio Hospital Association; O. E. Hill, Superintendent of 
Schools, Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio; Hazel C. McIntire, 
Supervisor of Special Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio State University; Robert G. Paterson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Ohio Public Health Association; Dr. A. B. Walton, 
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On August 13, 1945, near Toronto, Canada, Dr. Hiram 
A. Jones, Director of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, and Director of the Office of Physical Fitness of 
the New York* State War Council, died following an 
automobile accident. His 15-year-old daughter, Patricia, 
injured at the same time, died a few hours later as a 
result of her injuries. The tragic accident was a great 
shock to his colleagues and all those who knew him 
throughout the state and nation. 

Born September 5, 1899, in Racine, Ohio, Dr. Jones 
was graduated from the Beaver Falls (Pennsylvania) 
High School and completed a pre-medical course in Alle- 
gheny College in 1922, receiving the degree of bachelor 
of sciences. He received the degree of master of arts in 
the field of school administration from Northwestern 
University in 1929 and the doctor of philosophy degree 
from Columbia University in 1933. Allegheny College 
bestowed on him the honorary degree of doctor of science 
in 1940. 

Dr. Jones had broad experience as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator before his appointment as Chief of the Phys- 
ical Education Bureau of the State Education Depart- 
ment in 1931. In 1935 he was appointed Director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education. A veteran 
of World War I, he was recognized as the outstanding 
advocate of physical fitness for preparedness. In the 
years of his service in the State Education Department, 
he constantly urged that greater emphasis be given to 
the health and physical well being of boys and girls. In 
addition to his work as Director of the Division of the 
State Education Department, he held two important 
positions in connection with the war effort, serving as 
coordinator of the National School and College Physical 
Fitness Program of the United States Office of Civilian 
Defense in 1941, and as Director of the Office of Physical 
Fitness of the New York State War Council from March 
1942 until his death. Among numerous other committee 
appointments he was chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation of the National Joint Committee on Physical 
Fitness and was regional advisor to the American Com- 
mission for Living War Memorials. Further evidence of 
his leadership and ability is indicated by the recognition 
accorded to him through election to offices in various pro- 
fessional associations. He was in turn President of the 
New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 





HIRAM’ A. JONES 
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cation, and Recreation; President of the Eastern District 
Association’ for Health, Physical Education, and Recreg- 
tion; President of the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education; and President of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. ; 

The program of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in New York State underwent many changes during 
the administration of Dr. Jones. New syllabi were pre- 
pared covering the various areas of physical education 
and recreation. Bulletins dealing with the several aspects 
of school health service, A Guide to the Teaching of 
Health in the Elementary Schools and a Health Teaching 
Syllabus for the Junior and Senior High Schools, were 
also developed. In 1937 the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York reflected the increased interest 
directed toward health and physical education through 
approval of revised Regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education Governing Health and Physical Education, 
These and other publications are indicative of his achieve- 
ment. 

Through the years Dr. Jones became increasingly in- 
terested in-the essential part that health education and 
physical education should play in the lives of boys and 
girls as citizens of the United States in war or in peace, 
It is felt by his colleagues that he counted the develop- 
ment of the Physical Fitness Activity Standards for Boys 
and Evaluative Procedures in Physical Activities for 
Girls as perhaps his major contribution to the program. 
These and other publications were developed under his 
guidance by the Bureau of Physical Education of the 
State Education Department in cooperation with the 
Office of Physical Fitness of the New York State War 
Council and were cited by General Hershey and Colonel 
Rowntree of the Selective Service System as well as by 
numerous other national leaders, professional and non- 
professional. 

Both those who worked with him and those who only 
knew him as a passing acquaintance, were attracted time 
and again by his personality and impressed by his ability. 
His tremendous drive for work and his deep conviction 
of the need for improving and extending the health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation program for 
school children, youth, and adults have been reflected in 
his achievement. He was a man of dynamic enthusiasm 
and vitality. 








Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. H. B. Mill- 
hoff, Chief, Dental Division, State Department of Health; 
Dr. Carl Wilzbach, Health Commissioner, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Dr. Frank B. Tallman, Commissioner of Mental Diseases for 
Ohio, State Welfare Department; Harold Culbreth, Division 
of Organization, Ohio Farm Bureau; Joseph Fichter, Master, 
Ohio State Grange; Catherine M. Forrest, Ohio State Nurses 
Association; Elsie Gottshall, Assistant Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, State Department of Education; R. M. 
Garrison, School Supervisor, State Department of Education; 
Dr. Jonathan Foreman, Ohio State Medical Association; Helen 
L. Coops, State Department of Education. 

The Advisory and Consulting Committee for the project is 
composed of the following members in addition to Miss Gott- 
shall, Chairman, Mr. Landis, Dr. Oberteuffer and Dr. Coops: 
Catherine Denning, R. N., State Department of Health; Flor- 
ence Fogle, R. N., Board of Education, Upper Arlington High 
School; Robert Gilchrist, Director, University School, Ohio 
State University; Ray Hilleman, Health Education Secretary, 
Ohio Public Health Association; Esther Hutchinson, Super- 
visor of Physiotherapy, State Department of Education; 
Martha Koehne, Nutritionist, State Department of Health; 
Enid W. Lunn, Supervisor of Vocational Home Economics, 
State Department of Education; Dr. Susan Souther, Chief, 
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Division of Child Hygiene, State Department of Health; P. 0. 
Wagner, Psychologist, State Department of Education; Dr. 
Harry Wain, Health Commissioner, Miami County, Troy, 
Ohio; Howard E. Hamlin, Supervisor of Health and Narcotics, 
State Department of Education. 

The new program is a joint project of the State Departments 
of Health and Education and all resources of both departments 
are being utilized to make the program a success. In addition 
the following state agencies are cooperating: Ohio State Medi- 
cal Association, Ohio Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation; Ohio State Dental Society, Ohio Public 
Health Association, Ohio State Nurses Association, Ohio Farm 
Bureau, Ohio Congress Parents & Teachers, State Welfare 
Department, State Committee on Health, State Highway Patrol, 
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Ohio Hospital Association, American Red Cross, Division of 
Safety and Hygiene of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, 
Ohio State Automobile Association, Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, Ohio Principals Association, Ohio Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, Ohio State Grange. 

More detailed information relative to the school and com- 
munity health education program may be obtained from Paul 
E. Landis, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 


tion and Safety, State Department of Education, Columbus, J 


Ohio. 
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A Recreation Leadership Course for High School Students 
James W. Grimm, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ohio, has announced a new course in recrea- 
tional leadership for 1945-46. The course will be elective for 
juniors and seniors with one-half of a credit being granted. 
The purpose of the course 1s: ey: 

1. To acquaint students with recreational facilities in the 
Hamilton area. 

2. To develop in these students (boys and girls) a knowledge 
of the basic skills in forms of recreation that would not re- 
quire techniques beyond their abilities and beyond the possibil- 
ities of the course. 

3. To give theories and ideals of leadership. 

4, To give opportunities to work on one of the recreational 
agencies on a volunteer basis. 

5. To help to meet the demand for helpers in the field of 
recreation. 

6. To encourage in young people a realization of the need 
for recreation and recreational leadership in this vicinity. 

Recreation Training Institute 

The Columbus Recreation Department, in cooperation with 
Recreation and Youth Services Council, conducted a Recrea- 
tion Training Institute at the Central Y.M.C.A., Columbus, 


- Ohio, on April 30 through May 4, 1945. The institute was 


conducted by Ruth Garber Ehlers of the National Recreation 
Association. Attendance at ‘the institute consisted of profes- 
sional and volunteer workers in municipal recreation depart- 
ments, other public and private agencies, such as settlements, 
churches, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, camp counselors, industrial 
leaders, labor unions, servicemen’s ‘centers, students in high 
school and college, and others interested in recreational leader- 
ship. Special courses were given in playground leadership, 
indoor center activities, interests of private agencies, and 
camping. W. J. Barack, Director of Recreation for the City 
of Columbus, is to be congratulated on a fine job of organiza- 
tion. 
Helen L. Coops on State Department Staff 

Miss Helen L. Coops, Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to accept the position of Health Education Supervisor 
in the State Department of Health. This is a newly created 
position for the purpose of coordinating the public health edu- 
cation program with the school health education program in 
the state. Miss Coops will maintain headquarters in the State 
Department of Education, Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Safety. The coordinated program is 
under the direct supervision of Paul E. Landis, Supervisor of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, Safety. 

Miss Coops will also assist Miss Elsie Gottshall, Assistant 
Supervisor in Health and Physical Education, in the super- 
vision of the School and Community Health Education Project. 
The project has been expanded for 1945-46 and the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation has increased the grant to Ohio for this 
program. 

* + + 

Hazel Rex, Assistant Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Toledo, Ohio, and William Bernlohr, Director of Ath- 
letics, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, were on the faculty 
at Ohio State University during the past summer. Courses 
were taught by each in the Department of Physical Education. 

i 


f MICHIGAN 

The University of Michigan’s Graduate School of Social 
Work recently closed an experimental six weeks’ course 
for the training of workers with the adult blind. At the 
instance of the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., a 
series of seven full courses was offered for an intensive six 
weeks’ period. The effort was to meet the needs and the 
interests of experienced workers with the blind including home 
teachers, social workers, and placement agents. Thirty-one 


persons registered of whom 14 were graduates eligible to enter 
the regular curriculum in social work and 17 were persons 
who for one reason or another. were unable to meet the full 
qualifications but had backgrounds and experience enough to 
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warrant taking the course. 

The School faculty organized the teaching force and set 
up the course which included Fundamentals of Social Work, 
The Field of Social Work, Fundamentals of Educational Psy- 
chology, Advanced Educational Psychology, History and Phil- 
osophy of Work with the Blind, Causes of Blindness and 
Their Social Implications, and Vocational Adjustment. A 
sizable library, including Braille, was organized by the Founda- 
tion and placed at the disposal of the students. Not least 
among the medical problems was the care of more than a 
dozen seeing-eye dogs all devoted to their masters and mis- 
tresses. Miss Evelyn C. McKay as instructor and field repre- 
sentative of the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., and 
Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld were largely responsible for the 
success of the venture. 





News from the ¢ 
« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Summer Activities 

‘During the months of June and July Bennington College 
presented four programs of interest to educators and dancers. 
The first was the Dance Workshop given by the students on 
June 16 and 17. The program, which was under the direction 
of Martha Hill and William Bales, included three dances which 
were in the nature of senior projects. The two seniors were 
Evelyn White who composed and danced “Paean” to the music 
of Bela Bartok, and “Two-Fold” to the music of Shostakovitch, 
and Ethel Winter who composed and danced “Heart-Break” 
to the music of Aaron Copland. Nineteen members of the 
dance classes took part in the Workshop and the composers 
used by the dancers included Tcherepnine, Harris, Mompou, 
Riegger, Walton, Copland, Gould, and Caturla. The second 
program was given by Martha Graham and her Dance Com- 
pany on June 23 and 24 and. included two of the works com- 
missioned by the Coolidge Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress, “Herodiade” and “Appalachian Spring.” Louis Horst 
was the musical director, Helen Lanfer, the pianist, and the 
dancers included May O’Donnell, Erick Hawkins, Merce Cun- 
ningham, Nina Fonaroff, Marjorie Mazia, Ethel Winter, and 
Yuriko. 

The third program of the Bennington season was the Lecture- 
Demonstration of Pre-Classic and Modern Forms given by the 
students in dance and music, directed by Louis Horst. The 
first part of the program, given on July 11, was devoted to 
the now-familiar Pre-Classic Forms in modern versions. In 
addition to the music of pre-classic composers, the student, 
musicians of the College composed much of the music. Thej 
second section of the ‘program was devoted to the modern; 
forms, made up of the Pentatonic Scale, Dissonance,..Whole- 
Tone Scale, 5/4 rhythm entitled “Anxious Waiting,” Primitive, ' 
Archiac, Religious Medieval, and Introspection entitled “Self! 
Persecution.” The third and last part was that of the Group; 
Choreography which included “Jongleurs” (Secular Medieval)} 
with choreography by Ethel Winter, “Impressions,” chore- 
ographed by Evelyn White, “Five Punctuation Marks in Search 
of a Sentence” (Cerebral), choreography by Carrol Kobin, 
and “Variations: on an American Theme” to the music of 
Mr. Horst. Nina Fonaroff was assistant, and the group pianist 
was Hazel Johnson. The last of the College programs was 
the Drama and ‘Dance Workshop: given on July 19 and in- 
cluded many of the dances given previously in other programs 
at the college, but also presented a number of new ones such 
as “Oceana Roll” recorded by Beatrice Kay. The production 
of “Alice in Wonderland” given at ‘the Workshop was chore- 
ographed by Evelyn White. 
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Out in Emporia, Kansas, Lilian Zaner, dance summer ses- 
sion instructor at Kansas State Teachers College, gave a pro- 
gram of solo dances on June 25. Florence Kearns was the 
composer-accompanist, and the program included “Liza Jane 
Dances” to American folk songs, “America Was Promises” 
with music by Florence Kearns, and “The Story of Susan” 
(Kearns). A modern dance club was organized this summer 
at the College under Miss Zaner’s direction, and a student 
demonstration was given at the end of July to close the session. 
Folk Dance Notes 

Members of the newly organized Country Dance Group took 
part in the Wheaton College Dance Program on March 23. 
The group is under the direction of Christine White, and will 
function as an active group this fall. The dances included 
those from New England, the East, the Midwest, and the 
South. Members have been recruited mainly from the required 
sophomore dance classes. At Stanford University the campus 
folk dance club was host on May 27 to the Folk Dance Fed- 
eration of California. The monthly federation festival was 
based on a South American theme and attracted a number of 
South American delegates to the peace conference in San 
Francisco. Under the direction of Esther Gates, the girl 
students of Battlin High School have been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to become members of the Folk Dance Group. This 
group, in cooperation with the Music Department presented 
a program on March 26 and 27, a program which was built 
around the songs and dances of the liberated countries. Other 
activities of the group included a presentation of two Polish 
dances in Newark and several dances at the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club dinner during the month of June. 

Dance Film News 

The Film Committee of the National Dance Section is 
compiling a revised list of the available movies of dancing. 
It is hoped that all those in possession of dance films will 
send a description to the chairman, stating length, size, color 
and subject matter, availability for rental, cost, and other de- 
tails. Such information should be addressed to Betty Lynd 
Thompson, Women’s Building, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. Miss Thompson has previewed two reels of 16 mm. 
film in black and white which is available for rental from 
Eleanor King. The approximately 500 feet of film, entitled 
“Modern Dance—A Technical Approach by Eleanor King,” 
was photographed in New York in 1942 by Dr. Beckett Ho- 
worth, with lighting by Thomas Bouchard and Grant Code. 
The Oregon State College movies have recently returned from 
a cross-country tour, having traveled from Washington to 
Georgia. A new color film, showing techniques from college 
classes has recently been added to the collection. Available 
with this new reel is a mimeographed description of the exer- 
cises plus music for accompaniment. Miss Thompson has 
also been experimenting with the making of a recording 
which can be used with the movies for setting the accompani- 
ment. Inquiries on the rental of dance films should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Thompson at the above address in Oregon. 





Eastern District + 
+ Association News 











By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


Hiram A. Jones, Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, New York State Education Department, and Past 


‘President of the Eastern District Association, met with a tragic 


death on August 15 while motoring in Canada with his family. 
Meager information has come to this writer concerning his un- 
timely death. The best information comes from Grace Jones, 
who writes, “The word of Hiram Jones’ death chased me 
around and finally reached me in the back woods of Vermont. 
It was too late then to do anything about it as the services were 
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over ; however, I know George Ayars must have rece 
through the State Directors. What a tragic thing ! 
“On my way home I stopped in Albany and called Etjis 
Champlin’s home and talked with Mrs. Champlin. [t 
that Mrs. Jones was driving and that ‘Hi’ was on the back 
on the right side, their daughter was on the front seat with 
her mother, and a small mece was sitting between them, A 
truck came zig-zagging down the road toward them, apparent 
ly out of control, and struck them on the right side with pase 
force that ‘Hi’ and his daughter were both killed. Mrs, Jones 
is in a Toronto Hospital with a broken pelvis and jaw. The 
little niece was not injured. The only remaining daughter is in 
the service and should by now be on her way home from the 
South Pacific. It seems hard to understand why such seemingly 
unnecessary accidents have to happen.” 


Mrs. Jones’ address is the Western Hospital in Toronto, Her 
home address is Douglas Road, Delmar, N. Y. The news of 
Hiram A. Jones’ sudden and tragic death comes as a shock to 
everyone in our profession and our hearts go out in sorrow and 
deepest sympathy to his beloved wife in her painful and great 
bereavement. The Executive Committee will take appropriate 
action at their meeting in October. 
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National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 











A meeting of the Legislative Board of N.S.W.A. was held 
on September 15 and 16 at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, to discuss and plan future policies 
and business of the Section. The following members attended: 
Anna Espenschade, Chairman, N.S.W.A.; Alfreda Mosscrop, 
Chairman-Elect; Marian Purbeck, Eastern District Chairman; 
Helen Elliott, Midwestern District Chairman; Wilhelmine 
Meissner, Chairman, Policy and Finance Committee; Josephine 
Fiske, Chairman, Rules and Editorial Committee; Christine 
White, Chairman, Officials Rating Committee; Martha Gable, 
Member-at-Large from Legislative Board; Ruth Abernathy, 
Member-at-Large; Dorothy La Sale, Advisory Member; 
Bessie Rudd, Advisory Member; Ruth Atwell, Chairman of 
Elections Committee; Elizabeth Beall, Chairman of Inter- 
American Relations Committee; Norma Leavitt, Chairman of 
Publications; Frederica Bernhard, Chairman of Visual Aids; 
Phyllis Van Vleet, Editor of the Journal Column. 


In May, 1945, the Chairman of the N.S.W.A. sent a letter 
to all Directors of Departments of Physical Education for 
Women in teacher-training institutions in the country. Ex 
cerpts from the content of that letter are as follows: 

“The Section depends entirely upon volunteer workers. In 
these days of man- and woman-power shortages, only the extra 
efforts of trained physical educators have made it possible for 
the Section to maintain its services. Although student mem- 
bers of the A.A.H.P.E.R. are not eligible for work on Com- 
mittees of the Section, all young women graduates who are 
working with girls’ athletics are urged to contact the N.S.W.A. 
state representatives or the local officials’ board and to serve 
within the state on the various active committees there. Young 
workers are needed in every locality, especially in the field of 
officials’ rating. Nationally, the subcommittees for the various 
sports depend for their membership upon leaders recommended 
by the state representatives or by other N.S.W.A. committee 
chairmen or Legislative Board members. These subcommittees 
make rules in sports so that other girls and women may play 
safely and happily. 





“The N.S.W.A. is the only non-profit educational organiza- 
tion interested in the program of athletics for girls and women. 
We are eager to have your support through active staff par- 
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ticipation in the work of the Section, through suggestions sent 
to the Section for extending and improving its services, and 
continuously through your educating every major student con- 
cerning the organization and functions of the Section. Mem- 
bership in the Section is open to all women members of the 
AA..H.P.E.R.” 

From Dr. Gertrude Manchester, the President of the Na- 
tional Association of Physical Education for College Women, 
comes the following reply. rho 

As long as there are girls and sports, the organization is 
greatly needed and as long as discriminating standards are 
maintained, it will never fail. Our profession owes much to 
the industry and loyalty of all those who have given so gen- 
erously of their time and energy to carrying out its services.” 

Dr. Margaret Bell, Chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the University of Michigan, writes: 

“Our graduating seniors have a unit to do in Organization 
and Administration on N.S.W.A. and we encourage them to get 
their official ratings. We are more than glad to help in any 


” 
jay we Can. 
nes * * * 


The Softball-Volleyball Guide and the Aquatics Guide are 
ready. The price is 35c and copies may be obtained from 
the N.S.W.A. office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

ee eo 

The United States Army has been granted permission to use 
certain material from the N.S.W.A. Badminton Guide for use 
in a pamphlet to be distributed to the occupation forces in 
Europe. 





+ Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


Reconstruction Plans ; 

Impetus to the Community Center movement in Canada will 
be given by the federal government if proposals brought for- 
ward at the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction 
are accepted by the provincial governments. 

Under the regulations proposed at that time 20 per cent of 
the cost of provincial and municipal public investment projects 
will be paid by the federal government if its submissions are 
accepted. The time during which such projects could be under- 
taken would have to be acceptable to the government in order 
to fit in with an extensive reconversion program. 

Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare gave evi- 
dence of the government’s interest in Community Centers when 
he hinted that the federal government might set up a division 
to serve as a clearing house for Community Center information. 
However such plans are only in the discussion stage. 

Canada’s Newly Appointed Governor General 

The profession will have a special interest in the appointment 
of Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander as Canada’s next Governor 
General. Knowing that he was a famous miler and that since 
student days he has been imbued with a passion for physical 
fitness we may expect him to be keenly interested in physical 
fitness, in health, in physical education and in all forms of 
recreation. We welcome him and look forward to his regime 
with pleasure. 











Do You Use Films? 

American films are now available on a rental basis. For 
some years several groups have been trying to clear the way 
so that rental films from the United States could be used in 
Canada without delay and difficulty. With regard to the im- 
portation of rental films to Canada for educational and other 
non-commercial purposes, arrangements have been made with 
the Department of Customs to facilitate immediate release and 
delivery of rental films in accordance with federal regulations. 
Particulars regarding the procedure to be followed in arranging 
for the importation and return of rental films can be obtained 
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from the Physical Fitness Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
Leadership Training 

Major A. A. Burridge, Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, McMaster University, Ontario Provincial Member 
of the National Physical Fitness Council, and Chairman of the 
Leadership Training Research Committee, brings us up to date 
with the work of the Committee and the implementation of their 
findings and recommendations by the Physical Fitness Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, through the Na- 
tional Director, Major Ian Eisenhardt. 

Canada’s Physical Fitness Act, federal and provincial grants 
in aid, the appointment of a national director and of several 
provincial directors, have resulted in community recreation 
programs from coast to coast. Most communities have a recre- 
ational program in operation or are planning one. Three pro- 
vincial governments encourage and extend existing community 
programs by grants in aid and professional assistance. One 
great need has been found to be common in all provinces— 
the need for trained leaders. 

Almost simultaneously three national standing committees 
were formed to study this problem. Eight of the national 
agencies in the leisure-time field met each week for a period 
of months. The Canadian Physical Education Association ap- 
pointed a Committee and the National Council on Physical Fit- 
ness appointed a convenor, with power to form his own commit- 
tee. The conclusions of these three Committees were submitted 
to the National Director who arranged to have them edited and 
published. 

The editors dealt with only one phase of leadership training 
namely the long-range preparation of leaders through university 
courses leading to a degree. The universities had already been 
approached in the matter of establishing such courses and were 
receptive. The selection and arrangement of the content of 
such a cotirse is an involved process and it was because of the 
request from. some universities for guidance that the Council 
undertook the preparation of a suggested course. 

Since the Committees represented the agencies employing 
leaders and also the instructors in the field, the subject matter 
deserves serious consideration. The editors consulted outstand- 
ing leaders in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and the Canadian Physical Educa- 
tion Association; specialists in the fields of health education, 
physical education, recreation, and in leadership training in 
health, physical education, recreation, guidance, psychology, 
sociology, social work; administrators including deans, regis- 
trars, heads of departments, secondary school principals, and 
practical workers in the field on all age levels. 

The report, revised early in September, when approved by 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare and published 
will be available through the Canadian national office for your 
information. 


NOVIA SCOTIA 

Dr. W. C. Ross, Provincial Director of Physical Fitness, 
accompanied by the National Director has been visiting the 
communities in Picton County, in Cape Breton County and in 
Halifax during the latter part of August. Nova Scotia spent 
several months planning expansion and has been very busy all 
summer putting plans into action. We hope to hear details next 
month. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Major Ian Eisenhardt, National Director of Physical Fit- 
ness for Canada, addressed the students attending the School for 
Leadership sponsored by the Catholic Youth Organization, Dio- 
cese of St. John, New Brunswick, while visiting the school in 
August. He drew attention to the San Francisco speech of 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime Minister, 
“The only memorial worthy of the service and sacrifice in this 
war is one which will help to secure to peoples everywhere the 
opportunities of a more abundant life.” 

In reviewing recreational plans Major Eisenhardt said, “As 
laws regarding workers’ holidays with pay are being passed 
rapidly in the various Provinces of the Dominion of Canada, 
we visualize the establishment of camping sites where the 
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workers and their families can stay during such holidays.” He 
pointed out that, “We must go in training for peace and what 
better program than a National Fitness Program. Military tac- 
tics change from year to year. Fitness always remains the 
same, and a physically fit person is a most convertible type 
who can be changed into a defender, should that be necessary.” 
He said, “A glorious future of healthy, happy, and useful people 
is within our reach, children and parents playing together, or- 
ganized sports for public spectacles, opportunities for individual 
participation in recreation, arts, and culture. We have at our 
disposal all the modern sciences, the film, the radio, the press, 
and the transportation systems. Through combined operations 
we can achieve good diet, housing, health habits, working and 
living conditions, and make sure that our leisure time is well 
invested. And add to that opportunities for participation in 
crafts and arts, for expression of personality.” In closing he 
offered a real challenge to the profession: “We in physical ed- 
ucation must take a leading part in building a ‘free man.’ Let 
us carry the enthusiasm that prevented us from perishing in 
war into our life in peace.” 


QUEBEC 

By way of Stanley Rough, through a publication of the 
Quebec Branch of the Canadian Physical Education Association, 
and Le Lingot du Saguenay, a French language publication of 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, we have news of Quebec. 

The Montreal Sportsmen’s Association has announced a local 
undertaking, aimed to give the boys and girls of Montreal a 
chance to learn and to play games. It is called the “Sports 
College” or “Sport Clinic.” While the idea is not original in 
Canada or the United States, it is new to Montreal and should 
attract youth in large numbers. 

Begun as a project of the Y.M.H.A. the “Sportsmen” have 
stepped in to increase the scope of the plan and to sponsor it 
with all the prestige of its organization. Sportswriters who 
were called in prior to the public announcement of the program 
are cooperating fully to make. the project a success. 

This move on the part of the Sportsmen’s Association will 
place Montreal in line with the dozens of communities in Can- 
ada which are conducting programs since the Federal Fitness 
Act was passed. Many centers have delayed a long time in 
commencing local organization, perhaps waiting for the National 
Council to step in and “do” something, but this would be dic- 
tatorship. Only those recreation and fitness programs which are 
initiated and conducted by the community itself are successful 
in the long run. Federal grants in aid are available for assist- 
ing communities in participating provinces to expand existing 
programs and to encourage the establishment of new programs. 

It is regrettable that Quebec is one of the three provinces 
which to date has not signified a desire to participate in the 
National Physical Fitness Act. The National Council would be 
pleased at this addition to the family of cities and towns which 
has taken action to assist sport and young people. 


ONTARIO 

London, Ontario, has established a Youth Council as a part 
af. its Council of Social Agencies. The Youth Council is in- 
tegrating its activities and plans with those of the Public Recre- 
ation Committee and the Town Planning Committee. 

The Windsor Playgrounds Association, formerly the agency 
through which the Service Clubs and interested industries pro- 
vided playgrounds for the Border Cities, was taken over by the 
City Council this year. Under the general direction of George 
Pew distinct progress has been evident. The aquatic program 
under the direction of Miss Hilda N. Layman was expanded 
considerably. The number of beginning swimmers obtaining 
initial proficiency certificates (ability to swim free style for 60 
feet) was nearly doubled. The swimming program featured a 
mixed swimming group which earned Royal Lifesaving Society 


,awards. These included one award of Merit (Advanced Life- 


saving), three bars to the Bronze Medallion, one first-class in- 
structor, two second-class instructors, seven bronze medallions, 
six intermediate awards. This mixed group developed into a 
skilled swimming group. 

Windsor hopes to extend several aspects of the whole pro- 
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gram during the year. Particular interest and effort Will be 
shown in the field of adult recreation. 

Dorothy N. R. Jackson, vice-president, Canadian Physical 
Education Association, reports on a summer course in Tecre. 
tion at the University of Toronto. At the request of the Nj 
tional Council of the Y.W.C.A. and the University School of 
Social Work, the Department of University Extension spon- 
sored a three weeks’ course in physical education and recreation 
from August 7 to 24 inclusive. The School of Physical ang 
Health Education was asked to help in the development of 
this work. 

In connection with this course it should be noted that the 
financial assistance granted by the National Council of th 
Y.W.C.A. was a material factor in the success of the Project, 
This assistance was in the form of scholarships for eight sty. 
dents amounting to two hundred and fifty dollars. Miss Zerag 
Slack was granted leave-of-absence from the National Coungij 
for this period. The registration for the course totalled twenty. 
six, eleven of whom were Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 


ALBERTA By Arthur W. Ericksson 


Mr. Howard Leibee, visiting instructor in physical education 
at the University of Alberta Summer School, introduced Mon. 
day evening folk dancing which proved decidedly popular. The 
students staged a demonstration of all types of work carrie 
on during the summer at the close of the session. After the 
display, spectators took advantage of an invitation to leam 
the dances and enjoyed it. 


Edmonton Schools have reorganized their school festival 
program on a non-competitive basis. During the four weeks 
of the festival in the spring of 1945 five thousand three huw- 
dred and thirty of the twelve thousand boys and girls enrolled 
in the elementary and intermediate schools assembled in auédi- 
toriums in various parts of the city to present public programs 
which displayed several aspects of the regular school activities, 
Miss Marjorie Davidson, physical education supervisor, Ed- 
monton, describes the plan: 


“The recently organized Edmonton Public Schools Festival 
Association has expressed, in their Constitution, the immediate 
aims and objectives of this new venture in these words: ‘To 
offer to as many as possible of the Edmonton Public School 
pupils, and in accordance with their aptitudes, opportunities 
for the cultivation and improvement of public group expression 
in the aesthetic branches of their school activities with special 
reference to art, music, folk dancing, gymnastics, dramatics, 
verse speaking.’ The Festival will be of a strictly non-com- 
petitive character and it is believed that further desirable out- 
comes of high educational value may be realized through this 
enterprise. ; 


“The School Festival Association has decided to make a de 
parture from the traditional centrally staged festival by adopt- 
ing, instead, a plan of conducting twelve unit festivals, eight 
of them for elementary grades and four for intermediate grades. 
The thirty-two schools concerned are zoned according to their 
geographic location, each zone presenting a complete festival 
in the best available hall existing in the zone. 


“Scholars and teachers are to regard each festival or ‘festive 
day as a school day of another sort, not a holiday but a 
occasion for a ‘get together’ with their neighbors. At that 
time the classes will sing, dance, speak and act their prepared 
pieces, which are well known to all because they are selected 
from their regular school programs. The atmosphere of the 
occasion will be that of sympathy and conviviality with m 
intrusion of the attitude of combativeness. Performing classes 























































will aim directly towards doing justice to the artistic qualities 
of the numbers offered insofar as such can be achieved in’ 
limited school time-table. At no previous time has such a 
opportunity presented itself with no thought in mind _ other 
than the fullest of sympathetic interest in each other’s efforts 
Such occasions as these cannot help but stimulate the childs 
appreciation of the dignity and beauty of these branches @ 
his school work as well as cultivate the social grace of living 
and working in harmony with one’s neighbors.” 
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| How We Do lt 
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A Self-Evaluating Swimming Questionnaire 

OR seven years we have been classifying the students 

entering Barnard College in swimming through a_ self- 
evaluating questionnaire. The original one contained 23 ques- 
tions, fourteen of which were about swimming and nine about 
diving. The correlation between the judgment of 109 students 
of their swimming ability, shown by their answers to the 
questionnaire, and their actual swimming ability, shown by a 
test in the water following the answering of the questionnaire, 
was 89 per cent. Through years of usage the swimming 
part of the questionnaire has been shortened by four questions. 

The shortened form is the one we use now and accompanies 
this article. It is accompanied by a statement that in case of 
misjudgment the student when taking swimming may be 
changed to a class suited to his level of ability. All questions 
are objective. Some questions check others, hence the apparent 
duplication. This checking is most important and if not ob- 
served many wrong classifications will be made. For instance 
reciprocal check questions are No. 3 and No. 10; No. 2, No. 4, 
and No. 7; No. 5 and No. 6; No. 12 and No. 15; No. 13 and 
No. 16. If a student answers “no” to No. 2 and “yes” to No. 4, 
it is obvious that he has contradicted himself. The question- 
naire should be scanned for such contradictions before the 
student leaves. Familiarity with the questions and with the 
standards of the swimming classes makes it possible to classify 
a student, barring contradictions, in thirty seconds. 

Swimming skills necessary for the student to qualify for 
the various classes must be determined before classifying the 
student for instruction from his answers to the questionnaire. 
When this study was made it was the general practice through- 
out the women’s college swimming classes to teach the crawl, 
elementary back, and side strokes in the beginning sections; 
the crawl and side strokes in the intermediate sections; and 
the crawl, back crawl, and breast strokes in the advanced 
sections. 








The Barnard College swimming program provides for five 


levels of ability. The beginners either do not swim or, if 
they do, they are not used to deep water. The low inter- 
mediates are at ease in deep water but have little correct 
form. The intermediates have a fairly good crawl and side 
stroke, or one of these strokes is good and they can swim one- 
eighth of a mile, and are learning to live. The high intermedi- 
ates have good crawl and side strokes, a good standing dive, 
and can swim one-eighth of a mile. The advanced swimmers, in 
addition to good form, have had a great deal of instruction and 
are using the diving board properly. The first two, the beginning 
and low intermediate levels, correspond to the beginning section 
mentioned in the last paragraph; the intermediate, to the in- 
termediate; the high intermediate and advanced, to the ad- 
vanced section. 

On the basis of these swimming and diving standards set 
up for the classes at Barnard College, the following group- 
ing of answers to the questionnaire determines the class for 
which the student qualifies : 

In swimming: 

a. Beginners answer “no” to No. 3. 

b. Low intermediates: “yes” to No. 3 and “yes” to one 
or two of Nos. 4, 5, 8. 

c. Intermediates: “yes” to No. 3 and “yes” to two or 
three of Nos. 4, 5, 8. 

d. High intermediates: “yes” to all from No. 1 through 
No. 8. 

e. Advanced: “yes” to all from No. 1 through No. 9. 

The swimming part is not detailed enough for very ac- 
curate classification of the high- intermediate and advanced 
swimmers. 
In diving: 


a. Beginners answer “no” to No. 11. 

b. Intermediates: if answers are different from those in c. 
and d. 

c. High intermediate: “yes” to Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 
“no” to Nos. 15, 16, 17. 


d. Advanced: “yes” to Nos. 11, 12, 14, 18 and “no” to 
Nos. 15, 16, :17,,; 19; 

The final classification is determined by a combination of 
the swimming and diving classifications : 

a. Beginners and low intermediates: according to swim- 
ming classification. 

b. Intermediates: if intermediate in swimming regard- 
less of the diving classification; if high intermediate 
in swimming and intermediate or less in diving. 

c. High intermediates: if high intermediate or advanced 
in swimming and high intermediate in diving. 

d. Advanced: if high intermediate or advanced in swim- 
ming and advanced in diving. 

Errors in judgment may be made either on the part of the 
student, who is over confident or too modest, or on the part of 
the classifier who is in doubt. The classifier must have clearly 
in mind the standards of the several swimming classes in 
his college and correlate these with the answers to the ques- 
tions before classifying the students. The check questions 
mentioned previously and the combination of the swimming 
and diving classifications serve to make the final judgment 
accurate. 

This self-evaluating questionnaire is a quick and reliable 
means of classifying the students for swimming classes and 
of obtaining an over-all picture of the swimming ability of 
the students, whether they take swimming or not. 

Swimming and Diving Classification 
Class 5 RE a a, ee ae 

The following questions are for the purpose of acquiring 
information about your ability in the water. You will then 
be classified as to your instruction level in case you wish to 
take a swimming class later on. In case the wrong classifi- 
cation is made as a result of these answers, you will be changed 
to the appropriate class when you take swimming. Therefore 
please calculate the answers as closely as you can. 

Check plus (+) for those to which you would answer Yes. 
Check minus (—) for those to which you would answer No. 
Can you swim across a 20 ft. pool? 

oe ae 2. Can you do rhythmic breathing in water 20 
times (breathe in above water and breathe out 
under water in an even rhythm)? 

Are you at ease in deep water? 

Can you swim 60 feet with the crawl stroke in 
good form (use rhythmic breathing and a definite 
flutter kick) ? 

Can you swim the side stroke (lie on your side, 
use a scissor kick, keep arms and legs under 





water) ? 

renee eee 6. Do you glide for a whole count after each side 
stroke? 

Seiiaeasees 7. Do you use the crawl stroke more than any other 
stroke? 

idemenenae 8. Have you swum 1/8 mile (660 feet)? 

ac ae 9. Have you had instruction in swimming for more 


than one lesson from a regular swimming in- 
structor ? 
cee more than 10 lessons? 
Saath atten more than 20 lessons? 
Bcc os cines more than 30 lessons? 
Sel aaa Sis more than 50. lessons 
Stelctteaes 10. Are you afraid of the water? 
Diving 
Res eee’ 11. Do you enter the water hands and head first? 
If you answer “Yes” to No. 11: , 
Pane et 2 12. Do you enter water within 6 feet of where you 
take off? 
pacer al3. Do you spring UP into the air for a moment 
when diving? 
ieee 14. Do you feel yourself in the air for a moment 
when diving? 
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. Do you enter the water beyond 6 feet of where 
you take off? 

Renee: 16. Do you lean forward when attempting to spring? 
ee eae 17. Do your legs relax during the dive? 

Pe LID 18. Do you use the diving board to do other than a 

standing dive? 

Ane eee 19. Do you take longer steps in your approach than 
you do in walking? 


Fern YATES 
Barnard College 
New York City 


Water Target Ball 


PO some time we have felt the need of an interesting water- 
ball game to round out our program of conditioning for the 
Navy V-12 men at Northwestern University. Water polo 
would not accommodate sufficient numbers in our situation. By 
taking some of the basic elements of water polo and basketball, 
and by confining the play to a smaller area, a highly enjoyable 
and competitive game has been evolved. The game is so related 
to our popular games that it is not really necessary to learn a 
new game. The game is fun and it is very challenging. Boys 
will start a game by themselves and play with any available 
number. It is a game that can easily be played by the novice or 
intermediate swimmer. In fact some of our most exciting games 
have been furnished by this group. 

The game will definitely tax one’s endurance and develop a 
real ability to meet quick emergencies, such as being ducked 
while trying to score or pass the ball. Treading water is the 
key to this game. The legs receive a tremendous workout. This 
development, and the skill in handling oneself in the water, 
will contribute greatly toward what we call “water-proofing.” 

The dimensions of our pool are 30’ x 75’, permitting us to 
have two games in action at once, one across the pool at the 
deep end, and one across the shallow end; thus twenty to 
twenty-four can play at one time. 

This game will also prove interesting to girls. In this case 
the game should be modified to eliminate ducking and pushing. 

The game is played across the pool much like basketball. The 
teams line up in the water underneath the goal they are to de- 
fend, holding on to the rail. On signal the ball is thrown into 
the water at the center of the field, whereupon each team swims 
into play. 

The ball is advanced, or maneuvered into position, for scor- 
ing by passing or swimming, and the object is to score a goal 
by throwing or pushing the ball through the vertical target. A 
goal may be scored from any part of the playing field and may 
be thrown by one or both hands. After a score has been made, 
the ball is thrown in from the end (along the rail) by the team 
which was scored upon. 

It is permissible for a defensive player to push under any of- 
fensive player who has hold of, or control of, the ball in order 
to obtain its release. Players are pushed upon the shoulders 
or arms. 

A score cannot be made directly on a throw-in from out-of- 
bounds. The defense must be arm’s distance from the player 
throwing the ball into play. 

The ball cannot be held or carried under water. 


Equipment 
Goals should be constructed according to the accompanying 
diagram. They are placed on either side of the pool, preferably 
midway between the center and the deep end. The ball used is 
the regulation rubber water-polo ball. Caps should be worn to 
identify each player. Blue and white water-polo caps with a 
distinguishable number are recommended. 


Players 
A team shall consist of six men: three forwards—right, cen- 
ter and left; three guards—right, center, and left. 
Time 
Play is divided into seven-minute quarters. Two minutes’ 


rest are allowed between quarters with five minutes between 
halves. 
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Score or Goal 

One point is scored for each successful throw through ¢ 
target opening. One point is scored for each successful § 
throw. 









Fouls 


A penalty will be one free throw for: 

1. Ducking, pushing under, holding, pulling, or sy; 
over a person not in contact with the ball. 

2. Holding on to the goal or rail in front of the goal 
otherwise using these to gain an advantage when there is 
attempt at scoring. This refers to defense as well as offenss 

3. Unsportsmanlike conduct, such as kicking or intentiog 
splashing water in an opponent’s face, obtaining a strangle he 
on the man with the ball, standing upon any person. 

4. Intentional blocking. 

5. Stiff-arming. 

6. Pushing on the head at any time. 


































Violations 
The ball is given to the opposing team for throw-in for: 
1, Swimming under water with the ball or passing the 
under water. 
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2. Holding the ball between the legs or against the stomach 
(chest permitted). 

3. Holding on to the rail or the side of pool while throwing 
or receiving the ball. 

4. Holding on to the end rail or rail within ten feet of goal 
A player may rest on the side rail at any time. 

5. To strike the ball with a clenched fist. 
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Free Throw 


A free throw is awarded for a foul. It is thrown by th 
player who was fouled from behind a line fifteen feet in front 
of the goal. This line need only be marked on the side of th 
pool. No attempt to interfere with this throw can be made. I 
a free throw fails to reach the backboard, it shall be awarded 
to the opposite side for a throw-in. : 





maintai 
Substitution bones 
This may be made during time-out periods, after a score, 
at the time of a side-line throw-in. 
Witram Perersow on 
Northwestern Universi 
Evanston, Illinois 
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You went 1-10 Keep your star player tn the 
yame... Well make it as soon as we can! 


It’s a tough night when your star, or any other player in a winning 
combination, is sitting on the bench because of poor feet and legs. 













You bite your nails and worry, but that doesn’t help. You know 
that “an athlete is only as good as his feet.”” That’s where protection 
should start. 


Not right now, but as soon as possible, we'll be making basketball 
shoes that provide the protection your players need to keep them 
“in the game” . . . canvas shoes with “P-F”. 


“P.F” means Posture Foundation. It does 
five important things: 


1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 


2. Keeps the bones of the feet in their natural, 
normal position. 


3. Guards against flat feet. 


4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases 





“staying power.” 







5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 


; Orthopedically correct wedge \ <n ‘ ° 
saa proper alignment of the ‘ “P-F” will be incorporated in Canvas Rubber- 
fi : ) 
Pree foot 2. Comfertébile wndhins vubher Soled Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. 
cushion under sensitive arch of the Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 
foot. } 





a 





means Posture Foundation B. F. Goodrich 








H 
a Patented Feature found only in or 
Basketball Shoes made by | HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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Seog U. S. Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency has a Nutrition Education Series dealing with the 
organization and administration of the school lunch. The series 
consists of 5 pamphlets as follows: No. 1, Nutrition In the 
Elementary School, 35 pages, 15c; No. 2, Making School 
Lunches Educational, 27 pages, 10c; No. 3, School Lunch 
Management, 31 pages, 10c; No. 4, A Yardstick for School 
Lunches, 29 pages, 10c; No. 5, A Study of Methods of Chang- 
ing Food Habits of Rural Children in Dakota County, Minn., 
19 pages, 10c. These may be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


: pes U.S.O. Division of the National Board, Y.W.C.A., 600 
Lexington Ave. New York City 22, has prepared a kit 
of materials emphasizing good health habits for women, both 
from the individual and community points of view. There are 
5 posters for use in U.S.O. clubs, and 5 booklets (all pre- 
viously published as individual pamphlets) as follows: Going 
Somewhere, Clock Your Day, Vitality for Victory, Let’s Face 
It, Health Handy. The kit may be obtained from the above 
address. 
k ok * 


8 bun: Subcommittee on War and Postwar Physical Rehabili- 
tation and Reconditioning of the Baruch Committee on 
Physical Medicine has suggested as a substitute for the usual 
war memorials consisting of monuments placed in public 
squares, permanent establishments for the restoration of injured 
veterans. 

* * * 


Bhs Social Protection Division of the Office of Community 
War Services, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. 
C., has in preparation a pamphlet on venereal disease dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of health, education, law enforce- 
ment, and social treatment. The material should be off the 
presses by the time this issue of the Journal is printed, and 
copies of the booklet may be obtained upon request from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


">. GERTRUDE MOULTON, recently retired from Ober- 

lin College, Oberlin, Ohio, and Dr. Dorothy La Salle, for- 
merly Senior Specialist in Physical Fitness of the Committee 
on Physical Fitness, Federal Security Agency, will be visiting 
professors at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, this year. 
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Crucial Questions 
(Continued from Page 442) 


considering it desirable. It is not possible because we 
want it badly or because we think it is a pleasant thing 
to have. There is, however, no removable obstruction 


_to credit for physical education. The hindrance is the 


attitude of general educational administrators. The goal 
is possible and can be realized as we make known our 
needs in this matter and help in the transformation 
of opposing attitudes. 

The third crucial question is: 


462 


Shall Health Courses Be Established In 
High Schools? 

The improvement of the health of a people js » 
exceedingly difficult and complex affair. It is gig. 
cult because the knowledge of how to live well js, 
recent acquisition of mankind and is possessed by 
afew. It is complex because it is involved in 
forces, influenced by religious doctrines, and 
cated by prevailing customs and traditions. In ty 
face of this difficult and complex affair educational Jeg. 
ership has been unwilling to set about the education of 
young people so that the problems involved could _ 
solved. It would seem to be the merest matter 9 
common sense to educate the young thoroughly with 
respect to the nature of themselves as organisms on th, 
one hand, and the character of the forces that play upon 
the human materials of man on the other. This is the 
basic purpose of health instruction, and it should 
carried throughout school life with special emphasis jy 
the high school years. 

There is considerable confusion about the meaning 
of the term “health”; often it is interpreted merely a 
the prevention of disease. For example, the term “health 
insurance” is often used but clearly what is meant by 
the proposal is sickness insurance—obviously not the 
same thing. The 1942 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “The nation’s health is measured 
primarily by mortality statistics.” This is a mistaken 
view. Mortality statistics measure the death rate and 
tell nothing about the vigor, vitality, endurance, poise, 
and level of living of the people of a nation. 

Boys and girls in the schools need to learn not only 
what health is and the means of achieving healthful 
living, but of course they must also learn important 
facts about the prevention of disease. It adds nothing 
to their understanding of the health problem, how 
ever, to confuse that area with the area of disease pre 
vention. 

It is relatively easy to teach the facts about the pre 
vention of disease; it is far more difficult to teacha 
way of healthful living and to get young people to follow 
that way. Those teachers who have had no funds 
mental training in health instruction are necessarily 
limited when they attempt to teach health and hence 
tend to fall back upon disease prevention as the base d 
their instruction. This is natural enough. The facts 
about disease prevention represent the kind of material 
with which they are familiar; it is readily adapted t0 
assignment and recitational methods, and if the pupils 
can recite the lesson the problem seems to be solved 
Such traditional teaching will not do in the field d 
health. The old academic approach is not acceptable 
Boys and girls are not ordinarily expected to do any 
thing about many of the subjects they study. Neithet 
teachers nor pupils expect any action to follow tht 
study of the Kings of England, the Punic Wars, 4 
the products of New Zealand. Often this failure & 
education to result in action disturbs teachers, but 
teachers of health, the failure of pupils to practice whl 
they learn in indeed tragic. 
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~,.need these facts about 
MENSTRUATION! 


Here's the easier simplified method 
of teaching girls 
answers they are eager to know. 
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Thousands of teachers have made life pleasanter, happier for 
hundreds of thousands of girls by simply handing them this 
booklet, ““As One Girl To Another”—the story of menstrua- 
tion, technically correct, but written in a girl’s own language. 

This year’s crop of students will welcome this helpful, easy- 
to-read booklet with its friendly explanations that clear up so 
many uncertainties and worries, and its practical list of do’s 
and don’ts for “difficult days.” 

ORDER ENOUGH COPIES to supply every girl in your 
classes. They’re absolutely free. And you'll find they simplify 
your teaching problems considerably. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon! 










































































Have you received 
your Teaching Manual? 


“THIS IS. WHY’—the in- 
struction manual, gives you 
a complete, modern, authori- 
tative review of menstrual 
hygiene . . . provides clearly 
expressed answers to ques- 
tions your girls ask . . . clari- 
fies technical points in your 
own mind . . . includes teach- 
ing methods others have 





g: ORDER TODAY! 


54, Mlinois 
ce Box 3434, Dept 
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to make every detail clear. © 
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A number of absurd fallacies have arisen in connec- 
tion with the obvious need to instruct young people in 
health and some of these have been prompted by the 
general educator who unfortunatly has himself learned 
little about this difficult problem of teaching health. A 
very common fallacy appears in the pleasant Pollyanna 
phrase, “every teacher a health teacher.” Since health 
is vitally related to the kind of living that goes on, 
it is obvious that every experience has a possible 
hygienic deposit in the habits, knowledge, attitudes, and 
appreciations of youth. This fact is responsible for the 
doctrine that every teacher in the school should con- 
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RECREATIONAL AGENCIES! 
ADMINISTRATORS! 

PROGRAM DIRECTORS! 
“RECREATIONAL REVIEW-LEADER” 
is a monthly gold mine of news, digests, features, ar- 
ticles, ideas, suggestions, experiences, and programs 
about recreation. This trade journal is for you. Mail 

this coupon for your FREE copy. 

AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY 

Box 191, Station F, 

New York City 16, N. Y. 
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duct his instruction accordingly. This marks the fin 
of the phrase, “every teacher a health teacher,” 
phrase does not mean that those whose interests 
abilities lie elsewhere should be responsible for 

in the school, nor that those who are expertly qualifig) 
and professionally prepared in this area should haye my 
responsibility for developing and conducting it. . 

There is a disposition but surely not a growing dig 
position to claim that the needs for health instructig, 
can be met by incidental instruction in biology, hom 
economics, and general science. It should be noted thy 
biology is taken by only fifteen to twenty per cent ¢ 
the pupils in some high schools, and that home ep 
nomics is taken by as few as four per cent of the girl 
It is indeed unrealistic to propose that these course 
can ever meet the needs of all boys and girls for bagi 
instruction in this area. 

Biology, home economics, and general science may 
contribute worthily to the health understanding of boys 
and girls. Their function in this effort is supplemental 
and can never be substitutional. It is important tp 
understand the limitations of incidental teaching. Ih 
the early grades subjects blend naturally together. The 
high school marks a sharp change in the curriculum, 
subject teachers are employed, and specialization is be 
ginning. For example, there is a science teacher be 
cause the area is so large that only those who hay 
prepared themselves in science materials are competent 
to give instruction. There are always certain shoftages 
in specialization and, from time to time, there is criti 
cism that subjects are taught and not boys and girl 
To avoid this neglect of the individual, integration at 
the secondary level has been proposed. Experience with 
survey courses shows that they reflect the preparation 
and ability of the teacher. Also in high schools teachers 
of biology, home economics, and general science teach} 
the materials of these areas. 

Integration or incidental teaching is an intriguing 
but misleading concept. In the teaching of health as ai 
incidental product of biology, home economics, ; 
general science, integration is not realistic since teacheh 
are judged by the basic course taught and not by itsi 
tegrating relationships; credits are given for mastef 
of the knowledge of a particular area and not for tf 
related outcomes ; and finally, in theory, health is every 
one’s business, but when dispersed and without foe 
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When visiting New York, include in your itiner- 
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in practice it is neglected since it is not the responsi- _ liams habitually ate good breakfasts. 
mee ; : expt! 
bility of any one person. ; She discussed the value of each item on the Five. 
Educational leadership will fumble these crucial | Star Breakfast menu, referring to the foods which Were 
problems of health and physical education if it seriously on a nearby table. A cereal concoction was then mj A 
attempts to avoid setting up solid pointing-up courses __ using five different kinds of ready-to-serve Whole-grain , 
in health in the high school and expects to meet the cereals, mixed with milk, cream, and brown at 
urgent demand today for better living by putting this She called for six students to come to the stage ty ag 
A ‘ yp. " - oe “ ” : to a 
new wine into old bottles, if it denies credit, and if it sample the “Breakfast Heaven” mixture and select 4 ite 
neglects the correction of defects. Health defeated in better name for it. Twenty students rushed to the plat- Col 
this world is defeated forever, and it is in this world form. They evidenced their approval of the cereal dig, ei 
that it is defeated. It is defeated in the continued by taking second helpings. Boxes of cereal were given aa 
failure of educational leaders to lead in the solution of as prizes to those with the best suggestions. Later jy wea 
the problem of children’s defects; it is defeated in the . the month she appeared at two more assembly Programs 
continued discrimination against physical education; similar to the one described. All were equally popula oa 
and it is defeated in the attempt to avoid a thorough- with both the lower and higher grade level students a 
going course in health by offering the obvious fraud Another syndicated writer and author, gave the four | ( 
that other subjects can do the job through incidental § assembly talk using a different technique, but she aly tot: 
teaching. | «» made a popular appeal to the students. fas 
| ° Radio Broadcasts—The Drama Club of Flushing mn 
f High School surprised even its own members by pp. af 
Break ast Can Be Improved ducing three excellent radio scripts. Two committees si 
(Continued from Poge 439) were formed and these students worked on after. é 
” school time under the direction of the drama teacher 
Assembly Programs.—At the first assembly program, in preparing this material. Arrangements were mak} 5~ 
a well known lecturer, author, and broadcaster pre- for students to present these skits over the local radio 
sented the breakfast subject with a glamorous teen-age station, WWRL, each Wednesday morning for three 
appeal. She told of her Hollywood experiences and successive weeks. The students performed with the 
her contacts with movie personalities. Interest was evi- skill of expert broadcasters. This experience in itself 
i dent when she informed them that stars like Walter | was a worthwhile learning process. Some classes in 
Pidgeon, Van Johnson, Bette Davis, and Esthel Wil- the school listened in and all were equally proud of 
i ot 
T 
it 1s 
1: 
\ wi 7 
\ The Application of Measurement r 
i s 8 
fo Health and Physical Education ! 
» | By H. HARRISON CLARKE. A complete text on the use of measurement devices and test results. 
R Measurement is here presented not as an end in itself but as a tool which should become an everyday and 
indispensable part of the intelligent teaching of physical education; it does more than discuss theory; it re- 
produces the most important texts of each and furnishes all the necessary information on administration 
and scoring. 413 PAGES COLLEGE LIST, $3.75. f 
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By FRANCIS P. WALL and LOUIS D. ZIEDBERG, M.D. Simple and factual, this t 
text introduces the beginner to the fundamentals of Hygiene. With chapters on Basic Anatomy, Sex Hygiene : 
(including a thorough discussion of venereal diseases), Community Health and Teaching Aids, it is designed 
to have a strong impact on the mind of the student. 380 PAGES, COLLEGE LIST, $1.40. 
a s © s 
Successful Teaching in Physical Education 
By ELWOOD dl DAVIS and JOHN D. LAWTHER. A text that deals not only with 
the problems of the teacher of physical education in his relations with his students, but also with the com- 
munity and the administration. ‘‘An outstanding contribution to physical education literature. For the first 
time all as s of teaching physical education are presented in a clear, effective manner.”—-A. A. ESS- 
LINGER, Stanford University, 665 pages, College List, $3.00. 
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their classmates. Several parents telephoned the school 
expressing their interest in the program. 


Final Survey of Breakfast Habits 


As the end of the school year approached and five 
months after the first survey had been made, a second 
one, in the form of a detailed questionnaire was given 
to all classes. In preparing these questions, help was 
obtained from students in Public Opinion classes from 
Columbia University. A visiting professor, on leave 
from missionary duties in India, was instrumental in 
securing this assistance. He also took a major re- 
sponsibility for analyzing the papers. Eighteen hundred. 
and twelve students completed the questionnaire and 
the analysis revealed very encouraging results in habit 
changes. 

One hundred and thirty-four (7%) students of the 
total number state that they have started eating break- 
fast since the project has developed. The chart below 
includes figures from both surveys and reveals changes 
in eating habits. All of these differences are statistically 


significant, 
Jan 1945 survey May 1945 survey Change in 


1500 students 1812 students Habits 
5-Star Break- No. of No. of 

fast menu students % students Yo Yo Change 
Fruit 741 49 1,187 66 plus 17 
Cereal 555 37 892 49 hae: 
Milk 696 46 1,049 58 " 
Egg 549 37 992 55 ? an 
Toast 1,134 76 1,137 63 — 13 


Interesting facts were also revealed in the study of 
other statements on the final survey (1,812 students). 
These were checked as follows: 

154 (8%) students—‘“I prepare more for myself now.” 

130 (7%) students—“The assembly program on _ breakfasts 
started me.” 

109 (6%) students—“My mother prepares better ones now and 
makes me eat them.” 

102 (6%) students—“The exhibit in the store window and in 
the school made me think of my own habits.” 

45 (2%) students—“Some of my friends told me how im- 
portant it is to eat breakfast.” 

Using the same total figure as a basis, the following 
figures were shown by students who took part in spe- 
cial activities and those in the classes where the sub- 
ject was emphasized. 

77 (4%) students—“I learned in science class the importance 
of eating three meals a day.” 

52 (3%) students—“The breakfast party started me.” 

11 (1%) students—“The radio scripts written by the Drama 
Club gave me the idea.” 

Even these small figures are statistically significant, 
when one considers the number of students involved 
in the activity. In comparing these items with the total 
school registration of boys and girls, it was found 
that a significantly greater number of boys had checked 
the items which had influenced them to change eating 
habits, in spite of the fact that the registration for girls 
was at least 1/3 higher than that for boys. The radio 
scriptwriting and the breakfast party were carried 
on almost entirely by the older boys and girls and the 
— in assembly programs was equally fine at all 
evels, 


The head of the art department reported that in 
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A New Resourse Unit on 


BEAUTY HYGIENE 


By Marguerite M. Hussey, Ph.D. 











Whatever else a girl may wish for in life, one of her 
first wishes is to be attractive—to herself, to members 


of her own sex, to members of the opposite sex. 


As an aid to intelligent personal care, Beauty Hy- 
giene can be an exciting, informative unit in any 
course for high-school or college girls. Scientifically, 
and without bias, it can teach lifelong habits of clean- 
liness, diet, types of shoes and clothes to wear, good 
taste in make-up, and a multitude of other topics that 
will equip girls to meet life more intelligently and con- 


fidently. 


A NEW SYLLABUS TO 
HELP YOU PLAN 


Dr. Hussey’s admirable work in assembling 
the motivators, suggesting interesting and 
practical learning activities and listing desir- 
able specific objectives will be an invaluable 
guide for any senior high-school or college 
teacher contemplating such a unit. It may be 


had ‘without charge on request. 
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1036 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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All-American Swimming and Shower Caps 


New Plastic Caps in Colors! 


No. 950 AVIATRIX 
Shower Cap 































Excellent for shower, make- 
up, changing gowns. As- 
sorted colors, complete sani- 
tary packaging. 


No. 900 AVIATRIX 
NEW Vinyl Plastic Cap 


Ideal for swimming. Variety 
of tropical coiors. 





Immediate shipment upon 
receipt of order. 


4 
Hair is unsanitary and clogs drains! Your pool needs 
a supply of bathing caps! Aviatrix Caps: Superior 
to rubber caps, adjustable to ALL head sizes. Each 
exterior is resistant to water and constant use. (In- 
quire for our special swimming skullcaps for boys 
and men.) 


AVIATRIX COMPANY 


168 West 23rd Street New York City 


STUDENT DANCE SHOES 
by Prema 
















Basic all-leather non-rationed shoes for every 
type recreational and physical fitness program. 
Nylon-sewed for super durability. You will re- 
ceive immediate delivery upon receipt of order. 
Gym sandal in fawn black or white elkskin..$1.00 

. . . black and white kidskin.................... $1.25 


Gym pump in black or white glove kidskin..$2.00 
Gym tumble pump in black or white glove 
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Special prices for class group orders. Write for 
details. 
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addition to the posters and signs made for the exhibit 
by individual students, each boy and girl (approximate 
400 students) in the first-year group had made ; 
nutrition poster of some kind, many of which dealt With 
breakfast. She stated that in producing this mateyf At 
there had been frequent discussions of food and foo4 medi 
habits. As a final word, she also added, “Even | eat famil 
better breakfast now!” mati 


The biology teacher stated that normally he spent langt 
one week during the course on nutrition. This year, for ¢ 
cause of the apparent interest, his classes devoted thn relat 
weeks to the subject. He said that approximately jy 1 @ 
students were exposed to the study. He approachel stim 
the topic from the basis of needs of the human mp and 
chine, then studied the various nutrients and their fu. - 
tions in the body. After experiments on digestion ay} °° 
chemical tests for protein, fat, and carbohydrates wer rhyt 
made, the discussion turned to meal planning and ty 
importance of three regular meals a day. He empha 
sized the danger of snack-eating in place of a goo I 
breakfast and lunch. you 

Several parents reported changes in. eating habits ¢ thie 
their children and stated that they were sure the ing PO 
terest in changing had developed at school. ratl 


Other Factors Which Influenced the Project sin 


One feature which helped to make this education} Yo 
venture a success was the splendid cooperation receive} Y° 
from the press. As the various activities took place} 4 f 
the Health Department prepared releases which wer 
sent to city desk and food editors of all the metropolitan} by 
papers. In several instances photographers were sent} wo 
to cover the event. At least 12 different papers in§ bo 
cluding the New York Times, the New York Su} wi 
Journal Ameircan, the Post, World Telegram, Brooklyn} ta 
Eagle, and the Long Island papers carried articles a} Al 
different times. The project became a city-wide topic§ vi 
of conversation. Several radio commentators referredB of 
to it with interest and complimented the school on itsB sc 


ability to arouse interest and change habits. ar 
5 nc 
ummary be 


It should be emphasized that the enthusiasm of the 
Flushing High school principal was a major factor ia 
the success of this project. The school personnel anig ¢ 
the representatives of the Corona-Flushing Health Cen§ 4 
ter worked together, one supplementing the other. Sug- 
gestions made by the Health Department staff were 
carried out through the school. The health agency made 
the necessary contacts for the radio broadcasts and 
publicity, executed the exhibits, and arranged for 
speakers, film showings, and distribution of literature, 
while the faculty members integrated the subject im 
the classrooms and developed the project without any 
interruption of regular routine of the school. 


In discussing the activities of the project, the prit- 
cipal stated, “It has been a most worthwhile projet 
and these may be the very things our students will re ‘ 
member most often when they leave school. We neelg | 
more such programs to light up the regular routined® 
our school life.” of 
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Creative-Dance Programs 
(Continued from Page 445) 


Another way of overcoming the strangeness of the 
medium in which you are working is to turn to more 
familiar art forms for comparisons and for more the- 
matic material and to reinterpret them in movement 
language. There are endless possibilities in literature, 
for example. Dancing can create new and enriching 
relationships with old and loved poems and stories or 
it can serve as an enjoyable introduction to new ones, 
stimulating future reading. Other art forms, music 
and painting to mention only two, can be used in the 
same way. Or a whole program could be arranged 
showing dance in relation to athletics, demonstrating 
rhythmic movement as a basis for all sport activity. 


Accompaniment — Decor — Costumes 

Ideally, your accompaniment should grow out of 
your working group as does the movement. For one 
thing, it need not be limited to the piano. Simple 
percussion accompaniment on drums, gongs, cymbals, 
rattles, or any other primitive instrument can be most 
effective. You can also make use of speaking and 
singing choruses as well as solo voices. Approach 
your accompaniment as simply and as creatively as 
you do your choreography and it will be much less of 
a problem than you imagine. 


A good deal of your theatrical effect can be created 
by costuming but this, too, should cause you little 
worry. The emphasis should be on color, line, and 
boldness rather than on details. The following items 
will meet almost all your needs: basic skin-tight leo- 
tards, short skirts in bright colors, long skirts, overalls. 
Almost every possible costume need could be impro- 
vised from this base, supplemented by the hundreds 
of things the children bring along with them, sweaters, 
scarves, hats. Call them in on the problem. The arts 
and crafts department can bring a class over one after- 
noon to watch rehearsal, make costume sketches, and 
be responsible for their execution. 


Decor also should be kept simple. Most of the pro- 
grams should be performed before a bare curtain. 
Occasionally you need scenery or special props but 
they should never interfere with the rhythm of a 
program. 


The important thing is dance movement. Make that 
strong enough and everything else is secondary. 


One final factor, which really needs a book of its 
own in order to discuss it adequately, should be men- 
tioned. This has to do with the rhythm of your pro- 
gram as a whole—from the moment the stage first 
lights up until the last blackout. From beginning to 
end it should have a pulse. Each exit and entrance 
should breathe with this pulse. Each word spoken, 
each movement, each sound must have its relation to 
this pulse. This means no pauses for scenery changes, 
for costume changes, for anything at all unless they 
can be worked in so as to be part of the whole. When 
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Send for this NEW Menstrual Manual 


(WITH COLORED CHARTS) 


Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the subject of 
menstruation: Entitled ‘How Times Have Changed,” 
this manual combines popular interest with authoritative 
information, supported by cross-section charts in color, 
abstracts of professional papers, bibliographies, etc. 
You will be glad to have this 1945 information when 
girl pupils ask the kind of questions they do. Also send 
for a supply of Question-and-Answer Folders, which 
you can hand out to supplement class lectures or private 
talks. This material is offered by Tampax Incorporated: 
When you order please indicate the quantity of sup- 
plies desired, including Tampax samples. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 










“How Times Have 
banged”’ 
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TAMPAX Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the following quantities of material. 


JH-105-BB 


( ) “How Times Have Changed” (NEW Manual.) 

( ) Samples of the 3 sizes— Regular, Junior and Super. 
( ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders. 
( 
m 


if ) Wall Chart (Anatomical) 
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Boston University College of 


Physical Education for Women 
SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION or BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HEALTH EDUCATION is 
granted on completion of four-year course in the 
theory and practice of Physical Education. Five 
months’ instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in September and June. A major 
course in physical education, health education, 
A.M.A. approved physical therapy, or the dance 
may be chosen at the end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















CHAMPIONS’ CHOICE! 





you feel an audience of children sit up almost off their 
seats and breathe with you for forty-five minutes of 
your program, you will know that you have given them 
in experience in theatre that has been worth working 
or. 

a 








Selective Service 
(Continued from Page 440) 


tion, was probably not greatly superior to that of many 
other high schools, particularly in New York State 
In the elementary schools of Norwich, the physical 
education facilities were probably more limited than in 
90 per cent of the high schools in New York State 
and would have contributed very little indeed to the 
physical excellence of high school boys. I have heard 
of several other investigations of the rejections in the 
draft of high school graduates made in other New York 
State communities, and the results of these investiga- 
tions were very similar to ours. In the investigations 
which have been made, the rejection of high school 
graduates seems to be close to 10 per cent, much less 
than the general draft rejection figure. 

I also investigated the cause of each of the 27 re- 
jections among these high school graduates and an 
attempt was made to discover what there was in the 
early or late experience of each of the 27 which led 
to his rejection. To guard against possible identification 
of any individual, the causes of rejection in five gen- 
eral categories were reported as follows: 

1. Seven of these were cardiac cases, mostly or- 
ganic, although some of them resulted from severe at- 
tacks of childhood diseases. 

2. Seven rejections were because of crippling di- 
seases or accident, including results of infantile par- 
alysis, diabetes, tuberculosis. 

3. Five were rejected because of serious faults in 
vision. All of these cases were understood by the 
school and all had been corrected as far as possible by 
glasses long before examinations were given. 

4. Four were rejected because of the injury or punc- 
ture of ear drums or extreme deafness. All of these 
cases were the results of childhood diseases. 

5. There were four rejections included under the 
general heading of psychoneurosis. A few of the psy- 
choneurotic cases could be traced to unfortunate home 
experiences. Perhaps some of them might have been 
accentuated by the experience of these boys while in 
school. 

The history of most of these cases was known to the 
writer or was available from our school records. Many 
of the defects had been recorded on school health rec- 
ords and had been followed up for years by our school 
nurses. Almost all of them, except the neurotic cases, 
were either hereditary or resulted from such diseases 
as asthma, rheumatic fever, infantile paralysis, etc., 
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\TION 


incurred before these boys ever entered high school. In 
some cases the defects could definitely be traced to home 
conditions where lack of proper nutrition, medical at- 
tention, or psychiatric care contributed. It should be 
remembered that these young men spent 8 years of 
their lives, 1930 to 1938, in years of depression which 
had its effect in their homes. None of the defects could 
definitely be blamed upon their school experiences. 

Of these 27 cases, only 6 or 22 per cent were active 
in interscholastic athletics. Of the 6 three were rejected 
because of vision defects and one of the other three 
suffered from infantile paralysis which abruptly ended 
his interscholastic athletic career. Since 60 per cent 
of all of the boys examined participated in some form 
of interscholastic or intramural athletics in addition to 
their regular required physical education program, the 
facts seem to indicate that the acceptance rate was high- 
er, on the whole, for boys who had participated actively 
in athletics. 


T is evident that most of the fundamental causes for 

rejection occurred in the pre-adolescent period of the 
lives of these young men and were attributable in large 
part to the home environment from which they came. 
It is probable that a better physical education and health 
service in the elementary grades and a better coordina- 
tion between the school and the home when these chil- 
dren contracted diseases might have prevented some of 
the rejections. It definitely does not appear that a 
more effective physical education program in the high 
school, taking a larger part of the high school time of 
these boys, would have appreciably changed the number 
of rejections. It is possible, however, that a better 
health service through the high school years, perhaps 
better health teaching, of which there was too little 
in the experience of these boys, might have helped to 
remedy in later years some of the critical defects which 
finally resulted in rejections. 

It is also evident, however, that the boys who had 
participated neither in the physical education program 
nor the health services of the high school years, limited 
as they were, had much more frequent critical defects 
than did the high school graduates. 

It should be pointed out that this was a very limited 
investigation. No general conclusions should be drawn 
from data on only 311 cases. In the files of the draft 
boards of this country, however, are data on more than 
17,000,000 men. It would be possible to determine 


‘ rates of rejection for all ages in all parts of the country, 


for those who completed high school and those who 
did not. Sometime such an investigation may be made 
covering a large enough number to justify general con- 
clusions. Until such an investigation is made, how- 
ever, indictments of the public schools because of the 
_ percentage of rejections are decidedly not justi- 
ed. 

A very thorough investigation of the physical educa- 
tion and health programs of 75 New York State school 
Systems was started during the past year under the 
direction of the Assistant Commissioner for Research 
in the New York State Department of Education. It 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 
RACING TRUNK 





Supporter-Attached .. . Waist Will Not Turn Down... 
Meets Official Requirements 


49 Black $24.00 Doz. 





PRACTICE TRUNK 
Supporter Attached 
52-Navy Cotton $9.00 Doz. 





SHOWER SLIPPERS 
Flexible Soles with Elastic Back 
Guards against cuts, bruises and athlete's foot 
Mens’ — Women’s 


$3.00 a doz. 





WAX FINISH KLOGS 
Protect Against Athlete’s Foot 
Women’s 4 to 8—Men’s 7 to 12—$9.60 Doz. 





INDOOR POOL SUITS 
CAPS KICKA BOARDS NOSE CLIPS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


71 West 35th Street New York City (1) 
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is proposed eventually to investigate the draft board 
records and individual school health records jp the 
communities served by these systems. When this jg 
done we shall have some authoritative informatio, 
which will be of great value in determining, for Ney 
York State at least, the sort of physical education and 
health programs our schools may best adopt to meq 
the physical needs of pupils. Some radical Changes 
in our high school programs in physical education ang 
health have already been proposed. It would seem, 
that such changes should wait until we know a greg 
deal more about the causes of draft rejection than we 
know now. To organize important and far-reachj 

changes in our present programs of health and phys. 
cal education, solely on the basis of the general sta. 
tistics thus far given out by Selective Service, is t 
jump to unjustified conclusions from inadequate factual 
data. Such changes should, in the opinion of the 
writer, be postponed until further and more complete 
research has revealed the fundamental causes for 9 
many of our men being physically unable to serve their 
country in time of war and the best methods for re. 
ducing or eliminating these causes in the future. ne 


~~ 
> 





Summer Report 


(Continued from Page 433) 


plans. The price is $1.00 per copy from the N.EA. 
Five thousand copies have been distributed free for 
promotional purposes. 

N.E.A. Report to the Public—This fall Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the N.E.A., through 
the Public Relations Division is making a Report to the 
Public in the form of a printed and illustrated brochure 
to be sent to leading newspapers all over the country. It 
will highlight several vital educational problems. Ma- 
terials relating to our field have been prepared and will 
be incorporated in it. 

Committees of A.A.H.P.E.R.—Some very significant 
contributions will be made soon by some A.A.H.P.ER 
committees. The personnel of 32 committees involving 
309 appointments appears in the September, 1945, issue 
of the Journal. 


Statement on Military Training in Congressiondl 
Record.—The tentative statement, “The Relationship 





of the A.A.H.P.E.R. to Compulsory Military Trair 
ing,” approved by the Board of Directors and appearing 
in the April, 1945, issue of the Journal (p. 179) has 
been entered in the Congressional Record as a part of 
the Proceedings of the Select Committee on Postwaf 
Military Policy of the House of Representatives, 
which Clifton A. Woodrum is the chairman. 
Prospects for One Year of Universal Postwar Milt 
tary Training.—It is very difficult to judge the trend if 
opinion in the controversial issue of universal postwaf 
military training. However, many opponents say that 
the advocates have lost considerable ground in the pat 
four months and that they are now ready for a comr 
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promise measure calling for three months’ instead of a 
year’s requirement. The latter is substantiated by a 
recent news story that the American Legion was ready 
to settle for a three months period. 

Professional Guidance in Any Program of Postwar 
Military Training —A letter from the Association was 
sent to Ray E. Porter, Major General, U. S. Army, Di- 
rector, Special Planning Division, Office of the Chief of 
Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C., on July 3 


and stated in part: 

“If Congress approves some form of postwar military 
training, this professional organization of workers in 
the field of health, physical education, and recreation 
would assume that physical training will be a part of 
the program. If this is true, then our colleagues and 
associates would like to offer any professional assistance 
possible in helping to develop it. This might be done 
in several different ways, among which might be in- 
cluded the formulation of an advisory committee com- 
posed of representative leaders from the profession.” 

A reply received from him on July 11 states: 

“I desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
recent date and to express my deep appreciation of the 
interest of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation in the subject of uni- 
versal military training and of the Association’s will- 
ingness to assist in the formulation of plans for that 
program. 

“My experiences in combat have thoroughly con- 
vinced me that victory in war is dependent on the de- 





Those factors 


gree to which three factors are present. 
are: (1) trained men; (2) appropriate and adequate 
weapons, equipment, and supplies; and (3) a robust, 
healthy, educated people. All three factors are essen- 
tial. During my recent tour in the European Theater 
of Operations, I was especially impressed by the effec- 
tiveness of Hitler’s program for the physical develop- 
ment of the youth of Germany. While we abhor the 
tenets with which the German girls and boys were in- 
doctrinated, those healthy, sturdy youngsters point ef- 
fectively to the urgent need in our country for a more 
efficient nation-wide program of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 


“The physical development, the maintenance of 
health, the education, and the building of character and 
morale are activities in which civilian agencies must 
always hold primary interest; however, the War De- 
partment is anxious to coordinate its plans with the 
civilian agencies responsible for those factors in Amer- 
can life. The War Department must always accord a 
full measure of its support to programs for the develop- 
ment of those qualities in our citizens without which we 
would be militarily weak even though we possessed 
trained men with modern weapons and equipment. 


“T am working out the details of a plan to invite all 
interested civilian groups to send representatives to con- 
stitute an advisory committee to the War Department 
planning agencies. Such a committee will be of in- 
estimable value to us in formulating our plans, Its 
members will be able to advise us as to how we can 









































To the Best 
Goes the Best 


Whether with our service men 
throughout the world or in our 
great games at home, America’s 
athletes are the cream of the 
‘ world. It is they who stimulate 
us to design and manufacture 
the “newest and best” sports 
equipment that carries this em- 
blem of leadership— 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 


Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commemorate our war beroes. 





IT’S WILSON TODAY 





IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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assist in the numerous civilian activities in which we are 
vitally interested. It is my hope that representatives 
of such groups will be permanently included in our uni- 
versal military training program as advisers and con- 
sultants. I shall take the liberty of writing to you 
again in the near future. 

Progress in the “First Major Step” in_ the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Fight for Professional Status —The first 
official membership directory, financed by advertising, 
was printed and mailed the first week in August. It was 
distributed free to members. It presents in detail and 
in summary form the progress made during the past 
fiscal year in membership promotion. 

The membership as of June 1 was 10,585, a 26.8 per 
cent increase over the preceding year, which exceeds 
by slightly over 350 the highest count, which was pre- 
Pearl Harbor (1940). The count is now close to 
11,000. The new quotas will be presented for approval 
to states and districts. Since these quotas slightly ex- 
ceed 15,000, it is going to be a tough battle, but with 
comparable response and cooperation as was shown this 
past year the total quota can be achieved despite some 
of the obstacles associated with the war. 

The income from memberships for the past fiscal 
year shows a 21 per cent increase over the preceding 
year. 

Despite four different appeals through expiration 
notices there are still 2,112 individuals (as of July 9) 
who were members in 1944 who have not renewed thus 
far in 1945. New members in place of these plus an in- 
crease “of 2,237 as shown by the official membership 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 
DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
ond QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
GOR \DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
cataio’ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE « FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers high school graduates B.S. in Education in affilia- 
tion with Tufts College. Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education and recreation or physical therapy approved by 
Am. Med. Assoc. 

June camp session on Cape Cod with emphasis on water 
sports—sailing, rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. 
Instruction in winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped 
gymnasum. Dramatics. Pleasant dormitory life. Graduates 
in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 

















count means that we have over 4,300 new faces With 
us. This fact has implications which should be cg, 
sidered in the program of the Association for the next 
year. 

Brighter days are ahead for the Association since 
the increased income will enable us to operate succes. 
fully on a number of needed projects. 


Summer and fall promotional efforts for member. 
ship have included personalized appeals via mail to the 
following groups: Directors in men’s and women’s ge. 
partments in all teacher-education institutions; secre. 
taries responsible for health and physical education jy 
all Y.M.C.A.’s; all private schools in the United States: 
health education directors in all Y.W.C.A.’s; all school 
college, and specialized professional libraries in the 
United States; directors of boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments of health and physical education in all cities 
(population over 2,500) ; membership of Boys’ Chubs 
of America, Incorporated; school nurses, physicians, 
dentists, nutritionists, and health educators on the mem. 
bership roster of the American School Health Asgo. 
ciation ; and all expirations in 1944 which have not been 
renewed. 

Charters of Affiliation and Record Books.—Copy for 
three different types of charters of affiliation for state, 
district, and affiliated groups has been prepared. The 
charters will be printed in the fall and distributed later 
if conventions are approved by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Notebooks for officers, recommended 
for keeping official records, have been ordered. These 
will be sent in the fall to the state presidents, section 
chairmen and secretaries, district presidents, committee 
chairman, and the Board of Directors. 

Operating Codes.—A total of thirty-one operating 
codes for sections and committees have been officially 
approved. The four approved last April have been sent 
to the chairman of the Constitution Committee, and no 
conflicts in operation of the codes as approved were 
indicated. There are still three committees, two of 
which are new, eleven sections, and the three divisions 
which do not have approved codes. Work will be started 
on these this fall. 

Publications——Three issues of the Journal for the 
past year are completely exhausted. This was due to 
our inability to predict accurately the membership in- 
crease over a‘three month’s period. Efforts are being 
made to buy from individual members back copies to 
fulfill all requests. 





The situation in regard to material for the Research 
Quarterly is quite serious. In July the Editor indicated 
that there was only one article approved for the Octobet 
issue. Since then efforts have been made to secufe 
contributions, and there may be enough for an acceptable 
issue. The size is reduced not because of paper quotas 
or expense, although we lose from $500 to $600 per 
issue, but because not enough good manuscripts ate 
submitted. If each Board member were responsible fot, 
getting one first-class contribution, it would help us ove 
a very critical period. All professional workers shoul 
be encouraged to submit their research findings fot 
publication. 
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The Editor is to be congratulated for her remarkable 
efforts under wartime conditions. It is a great source 
of satisfaction to know that other departments: of the 
N.E.A. and many other professional organizations 
have expressed enthusiastic respect for the quality of 
our publications. ,; sakes 

Grant from National Tuberculosis Association—On 
June 8 a letter was received from the National Tubercu- 
losis Association which stated: “The N.T.A. has sub- 
sidized field service for the A.A.H.P.E.R. on an agree- 
ment that an increasing amount of the cost would be 
borne by the department. Last year an appropriation 
of $3,500 was made. It is believed that our subsidy 
should be materially reduced for the year 1946-47 and 
that little or no subsidy should be granted the following 
year. 

The N.T.A. was informed soon after our Board meet- 
ing in April about the action taken; namely, “It was 
moved, seconded, and carried that the President and 
Executive Secretary be empowered to carry through 
on a commitment by the Association to, the National 
Tuberculosis Association to assume responsibility for 
an amount not exceeding $500 annually to liquidate 
eventually the sum annually granted by the N.T.A. to 
suport the work of the Health Education Consultant.” 
This action was misinterpreted to mean that we intended 
to contribute only $500 each year and there was evident 
dissatisfaction. After a personal visit this action was 
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clarified and the N.T.A. officers indicated that they were 
glad to know that the Association had finally taken 
some official action on a definite plan of liquidation of 
the subsidy. It is indeed fortunate that action was 
taken last April. As indicated in the following quota- 
tion from a letter received on July 11 from F. D. 
Hopkins, Executive Secretary, we can see a willingness 
to accept the Board’s action which over a period of the 
next six years will mean a total remaining subsidy 
amounting to $10,500: 

“T have now seen your kind letter of June 23 which 
Mrs. Chapman acknowledged on the 28th. I am very 
glad that your association has begun to appropriate an 
increasing amount each year so that the American Asso- 
ciation will eventually be bearing the entire amount. 
Your letter will be brought to the attention of our 
Executive Committee at its next meeting.” 

Financial Situation—Our budget last year called for 
expenditures and income to balance. No profit or loss 
was indicated. The general fund would be considerably 
greater, but such items as the cost of the emergency 
meeting of the Board of Directors and lack or reim- 
bursement of expenses of the Conference Program Com- 
mittee due to cancellation of the convention, additional 
help in the national office, additional travel expense asso- 
ciated with our legislative program, and expenses for 
preparing for a convention which was never held are 
factors which naturally exerted their influence. The 
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operating balance is considerably greater than we have 
had for sometime, so we can say definitely that we are 
operating on a sound financial basis. 

Cooperation Reflected.—For your individual guidance 
and assistance on the many communications we are 
grateful. Your splendid response has meant a sacrifice 
of time and energy but has helped the Association meet 
with partial success some of the many new difficulties 
and problems which have provided unusual opportuni- 
ties for service. Such cooperation is being reflected in 
the work of local leaders on their jobs and through their 
local, state, and district associations. There is much 
evidence that the profession is marching forward to- 
gether. «n 





Advancement of the Profession 
(Continued from Page 448) 


General suggestions for the observance of the week and 
daily topics. 24 pp., 25 cents per single copy. See pp. 
20-21. 

6. Education To Promote the General Welfare— 
Personal Growth Leaflet Number 58. A small 16-page 
leaflet presenting brief statements on each topic. For 
teachers, committees, writers, and speech makers. 25 
cents per package of 25. See pp. 11 and 15. 

7. It Pays—A small 16-page leaflet consisting 
largely of illustrations interpreting the economic values 
of education for mass distribution to laymen. 25 cents 
per package of 25. See p. 12. 

8. Mat of drawing illustrating all daily topics—May 
be obtained in 18, 24, and 36 pica widths. Price 35 cents 
per mat. Separate mats of individual units on daily 
topics are not available, but after the cuts are made 
from the all-inclusive mat by a local printer, he can 
separate them if desired. 

9. Mats of display newspaper advertisements— 
Ready for signature by business house sponsors: Copy 
of the sheet which reproduces these ads in full size is 
sent by the N.E.A. on request. 

The Association and the profession it represents are 
indebted particularly to Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant 
Director, Division of Publications, N.E.A. and Direc- 
tor, American Education Week, and his staff for their 
cooperation in giving recognition to health as one of 
the daily topics and in the preparation of complimentary 
materials being distributed widely to city and county 
superintendents and local educaton associations. 

By working with superintendents and principals on 
their desigated committees, our professional workers 
can insure the proper recognition which has been 
recommended and planned for this occasion. 

Every teacher, supervisor, and administrator should 
‘ plan to get the pepole in their communities to visit the 
schools, see them in action, find out first hand about 
the good work they are doing, and learn about the 
inadequacies which may be corrected by proper com- 
munity interest and support. If the message of our field 








of work is carried to the people and the people ay 
brought to the schools, much can be done to 
the professional pattern for the coming years, 

This is one time when our cause can be presented jy 
concerted fashion throughout the entire nation. It is the 
opportunity to strike hard upon the dnvil of public opin. 
ion and help insure the advancement of the Profession, 











Recreation 
(Continued from Page 436) 


There is general agreement also that schools shoul 
be planned, constructed and used as community ¢¢p. 
ters. When the community schools are so planned they 
are excellent recreation centers. In such cases, the ee 
mentary schools serve as neighborhood recreation com 
ters and the junior and senior high schools as distriq 
recreation centers. Fortunately, most of the recreatigy 
needs of pupils can be met before 5 P. M. and most of tle 
recreation needs of out-of-school youth and adults afte 
that hour. It simply means using these plants another 
shift as industry has done so often. These community 
school centers can be used also for summer recreation 
programs for children. Such use will save public funds 
required for costly duplicate facilities which usually wil 
be open only when the schools are closed and closed when 
the schools are open. When the schools are so planned 
and used the community will have more funds for 
regional recreation centers, tot lots, beaches, and the 
like. Then both education and recreation will be more 
adequate. 

It is not sufficient merely to make the schools avail 
able for recreation use. They must be planned for such 
use. This is not difficult or costly because there is great 





TABLE II 


Court AREAS FOR JUNIOR OR SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY CENTER 











No. Players 
Per No. - per Size Area 
Type Games Ct. Cts. perd. Court Size Acre 
I Captainball 14 3 42 30 x 60 50 x 80 a 
Newcomb 16 3 30 x 60 
Volleyball 12 3 30 x 60 
II Badminton + 8 32 20 x 44 30 x 64 3 
Paddle tennis 4 8 20 x 44 
Deck tennis 4 8 18 x 40 
III Tennis 4 10 40 36 x 78 55x120 = 11 
Ice skating in 
winter 
Group games when 
ground is wet 
IV Handball + 8 32 20 x 34 40 x 44 F | 
Squash tennis 4 8 22 x 36 
“Squash racquets 4 8 22 x 36 
VV Quoits 4 5 20 25-40% 20x74 i 
Horseshoes 4 5 25-40* 
VI Lawn bowling 6 4 24 14x110 60x120 iW 
Landscaping, 
circulation, safety B 
190 3.16 


*The stakes can be set 40 feet apart for use by boys aul 
men, and pitching lines can be marked at different distance 
to suit children (25 feet), girls and women (30 feet). 








4N. L. Engelhardt and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. Planning th 
Community School, New York: American Book Co., 1940. 
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similarity in recreation and education objectives and 
_ For example, it is possible to plan the high 
school so that it will be the right kind of a community 
recreation center. Tables II and IIT show how the court 
and the field areas can be planned to serve 437 persons 
at one time. There are many facilities in the building 
such as the gymnasiums, pool, dressing rooms, and 
rooms for music, art, crafts and shops which can be 
planned and grouped so they can be used for recreation 
with efficiency and economy. Many new senior high 
schools are now being so planned. Likewise, new ele- 
mentary and junior high schools are being planned so 
that they will serve as community centers. The site for 
elementary school should contain five, the junior. high 
school about sixteen, and the senior high school about 
twenty-four acres for physical education and recreation 
areas exclusive of the space for building, lawns, walks, 
driveways, and parking for cars. 

TABLE III 


Fretp AREAS FOR SENIOR HicH SCHQOL AND 
CoMMUNITY CENTER 








A) 
> 
e 8 
} F b 
se 8 8 3 
2 8 aD: 2B a a 
2 8 & > & ae 3 8 
> S 8 3 CY = 3 
& n S oe ee fe, = ~ 
Girls and Women 
I Fall Field Hockey 2 44 44 180x300 200x350 3.2 
Sprin Speedball 2 44 
II Fall P Soccer 1 22 81 60 250x250 « 1.43 
Spring Softball 2 40 
15 4.6 
Boys and Men 
II Fall Soccer 1 22 22 160x330 200x350 1.6 
Spring Softball 2 40 
Fall Touchball 1. 22 
Spring Speedball 1 22 
IV Fall Softball 1 20 20 60 175x175 7 
Spring Softball 1 20 
V Fall Football 1 22 47 244x577 304x607 4.24 
Spring Track 1 50 
VI Fall Intramurals 2 44 31 160x330 350x350 2.8 
Spring Baseball 3S 90 
120 9.3 
Girls, Women, Boys and Men 
VII Fall Archery 32 Ps 
Spring Archery 
VIII Fall Lacrosse(g.) 1 20 20 210x450 260x500 2.93 
GolfInstr. 1 20 
Spring Lacrosse(b.) 1 20 
GolfInstr. 1 20 
52 3.6 
Landscaping, circulation, 
seating and safety 3.0 
247 20.7 





Legal Powers for Recreation 
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Most of the states have a general recreation law 
which enables the community to conduct recreation pro- 
grams. In New York State the general municipal law 
of 1922, Chapter 391, gives the governing board in the 
municipality the power to levy taxes and appropriate 
funds for recreation. In regard to administration, 
equipment for, and operation of recreation, the law 
states, “The authority to establish and maintain play- 
grounds and neighborhood recreation centers may be 
vested in the school board, park board, or other existing 
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There’s More To It 
than a 
Board and a Basket 





Place Orders Now 
Start the season right . . and START RIGHT 
NOW—with Narragansett “Official” Back- 
stops, now available. Either fan or rectang- 


ular in various types. (See Narragansett 
Catalog A-2. 


Our complete line of Physical 
Fitness Equipment is illustrated 
in Catalog F-18. 








NARRAGANSETT 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Est. 1869 


Providence, R. I. Box 1456-A 











How many of these do you own ? 


If you look under your car, you'll probably 
find a couple of gadgets something like this 
one. 

They’re shock absorbers. 


They take the sting out of sudden bumps 
and jolts. They make a rough road 
smoother. 


And if you’re wise, somewhere in your 
desk, or bureau drawer, or safe deposit box, 
you have a lot more shock absorbers. Paper 
ones. War Bonds. 


If, in the days to come, bad luck strikes at 
you through illness, accident, or loss of job, 
your War Bonds can soften the blow. 


If there are some financial rough spots in 
the road ahead, your War Bonds can help 
smooth them out for you. 


Buy all the War Bonds you can. Hang on 
to them. Because it’s such good sense, and 
because there’s a bitter, bloody, deadly war 
still on. 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN... 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS You BUY 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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body, or ina recreation commission as the -. . govern- 
jng board of any such county, town, or village shall 
determine.” In addition to this general legal provision 
for recreation “public school officials are given statutory 
authority to provide recreational services in the thirty- 
three states.’ 

In New York State, the Education Law, Section 868, 
which defines the powers and the duties of boards of 
education, gives the board as broad powers for the con- 
duct of recreation as for education. These powers deal 
with the employment of personnel, purchase of prop- 
erty and equipment, and the conduct of programs for 
“educational, social, or recreational activities.” ® 

Section 610d gives the board of education power to 
conduct three types of adult schools, one of which is 
“Recreation and leasure-time schools providing instruc- 
tion in physical education, health education, sports, 
games, arts, crafts, and leisure-time activities general- 
ly.”7 Some state-aid funds are now available for this 
program. Table IV from the 1941 study shows that the 
board of education was making use of these powers in 
many communities. 





TABLE IV 


ADMINISTRATION OF EVENING RECREATION PROGRAMS 
Usinc ScuHoo. FACILITIES 











8 ; e °S a 
3 2 ae £3 g$ 5 Et 
= =~ S = 2 =e ~ & 3 
3 os os $3 Ss 1) aS 
& rs 30 o& os $ Fs 
FE 8s 83 §& 88 8 §&3 
2.36 9 Qs RO mA c) 2% 
Type No. No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Cities Oo Wa s6&S&#& 6 10 8 138. 19 32 
Villages 93 24 26 9 10 9 10 1 28 30 22 24 


1 
Sup.Dist. 475 175 37 12 3 5 1 0 O 95 20 188 40 
Total 628 215 34 24 4 22 4 7 411381 21 229 36 





Pattern for Teamwork in Recreation 


No single plan for recreation organization will suit 
every community. No single organization can do all 
that needs to be done for recreation in the community. 
The real solution is teamwork. Communities through- 
out the nation are exhibiting such teamwork. There is 
a record increase in community councils. Public agen- 
cies are cooperating in community planning and work- 
ing together more efficiently. In many communities the 
park board and the board of education are developing 
long-range plans together for the acquisition, construc- 
tion, and use of facilities suitable for recreation on 
school property and on park property. 

To supplement full-time recreation personnel an in- 
creasing number of boards of education are employing 
physical education and other personnel suitable for 
summer recreation on a 12 months’ basis with appro- 
priate salary and vacation schedules and making sum- 
mer or evening recreation a regular part of their job. 





SE. C. Preston. Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating 
to Recreational, Medical and Social Welfare Services of the 
Public Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935, p. 17. 

6 Education Law. Albany, New York: University of the State 
of New York, 1940. 

7Caswell M. Miles. Play and Recreation for Children and 
Adults. Albany New York: University of the State of New 
York, 1937, p. 21. 
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Custom Loomed . 


pNAILABLE IN Eg py SPRING 


The Weaver and Wintark Lines of America’s Foremost 
Athletic Equipment will soon be available for Recrea- 
tional Sports. 


While now in full production on both lines, practically 
our entire output is requisitioned by the armed forces. 
However, we have no reconversion problems and just as 
soon as the release comes, which we anticipate in the 
early spring, we will be ready to meet your full require- 
ments promptly. 


Coaches can look forward again to better teamwork— 
greater economy with both Weaver and Wintark Prod- 
ucts back in play, knowing from past experience, their 
outstanding qualities in performance and endurance. 









AMERICA’S FOREMOST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
¢ 4216 W. OGDEN AVENUE - CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
-_ 









HEALTH-O-SWIM “Satety in Swimming” 
NOSE CLIPS as 
Are Now Available > 


@ Teaches correct breathing form. 


@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


At your local Drug, Sporting 
Goods or Dept. store. Or write 


HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e New York 


ZF sro ano 
ley,".¥.,14. 19) 49) 
1 PARENTS’ WY 











PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS © 








HOME PLAY 


It’s just a part of family life to have fun together— 
to sing, to play games, to have birthday and holiday 
parties, to work on hobbies. It’s really second nature 
to most families. 

In “HOME PLAY” every family will find some new 
suggestions—some games they haven’t played, some 
“kitchen fun’’ they’ve never tried,, some indoor and 
outdoor equipment they can make and install, some 
new ways to entertain their friends, and plenty of ideas 
for rainy day activities. 

“HOME PLAY” is full of fun for every member of 
the family, and for all the family together. 


Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 








CAPEZIO 
Footwear - Leotards - Accessories 
for Dance in Education 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles © 
Tiollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 








Subscribe NOW to 
THE PROGRESSIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
One year (2 issues) $1—Single copy 60c 
Order through the 
PHI DELTA Pl MAGAZINE AGENCY 


105 East Third Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Sample copies on request. 








A. CHATILA & CO. 
Specializing in 
Womens, Girls, Mens and Boys 
HEALTH SUPPORTERS (sizes 18-34) 
GARTER BELTS. (Street and Opera) Lengths 


Sizes S.M.L. 
1776-59th St. Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 











In many communities recreation and physical educa. 
tion are combined under a single director to Coordinate 
and integrate the personnel, facilities, and the Program 
in these two areas of public service. 

The park and the education officials are finding it 
profitable to work together. Because the interest, back. 
ground, and training of park officials is largely engi- 
neering, construction, and maintenance, their talents 
serve the public more profitably in recreation if tuseq 
in the planning, construction, and maintenance of fy. 
cilities. Because the background, training, and interes 
of education officials is psychology, sociology, and tech. 
nical skills needed in the conduct of group activities ang 
in the management, direction, and leadership of groups, 
their talents will be more profitable to the public in re. 
reation if used in the conduct of programs. Through 
such teamwork, there is a bright future for recreation 
in the postwar period. . © 





Physical Fitness 
(Continued from Page 449) 


to be the democratic way. Occasionally instructors dis- 
regard student taste, selecting one or two activities, and 
compel the class members to play these all semester. In 
such a situation, it is no wonder that students are eager 
to be excused from physical education. The correct at- 
titude toward physical activity can be encouraged by 
careful examination of our programs and consequent 
revision so as to include this objective of physical edu- 
cation. 


Another phase of our program related to the main- 
tenance of fitness and desirable attitudes, is a thorough 
knowledge of the values of exercise. Physical education 
programs in schools are largely of a practical nature; 
however, time devoted -to discussions of exercise can be 
justified. There are many individuals who are not con- 
vinced of the values of exercise. Some have miscon- 
ceptions which should be clarified. Every student should 
understand the physiological, mental, social, and moral 
values inherent in physical education. The contributions 
of fitness toward the pursuit of happiness and success 
in life should be emphaized. This can only be done 
adequately by devoting a portion of the course to the 
study and analysis of the above topics. 


In addition to knowledge of its immediate benefits, 
students should be taught the place of exercise in a pat 
tern of living. They should learn to appreciate the fact, 
that, if exercise is desirable while they are attending 
school, it is equally beneficial after graduation. It should 
be shown that, though the exercise program at schodl 
is compulsory and one of guidance, it will become 2 
voluntary experience based on self-direction after st 





dents leave school. In schools where classes meet bit 
two or three times a week, pupils should be encouraged 
to play during the other days. It is this self-directio 
that may help make the practice a daily one so that it 
tends to carry over into adult life. 
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Occasionally it may be necessary to call attention to 
the common exercise problems that might confront the 
students after leaving school. Willingness and a know!- 
edge of how to incorporate an activity period into a 

ttern of daily living will enable the students to carry 
on after they have left the sphere of the teacher's in- 
fluence. 

Since this voluntary program of activity depends 
upon self-direction, a student should be made familiar 
with the so-called ‘“‘adult sports” and skills, both of a 
dual and a group nature. When the graduate takes his 
place in society, his exercise program will be influenced 
by both individual and group opinion. If he is adept at 
the skills and games popular with his associates, he 
willingly joins in; if inept or untrained in these activ- 
ities, he may hold back and not take part, thus losing 
out on the many pleasant social contacts which might 
be established by participation. The adult skills and 
sports should be included in the gymnasium program, 
not only because they are a source of enjoyment to the 
student but also because they may be carried over into 
the future. 

These are but a few suggestions toward the solution 
of this problem of transition from school physical edu- 
cation to adult continuance of participation. Additional 
ideas will occur to teachers in their specific situations. 
Our profession has been successful in developing physi- 
cal fitness and: can become equally successful in en- 
couraging people to maintain it. «» 





Desirable Objectives 


(Continued from Page 447) 


commended where commendation is due and such pub- 
lic recognition as he may receive will become a stimulus 
for further accomplishments. 

In a school assembly, for example, letters should not 
only be awarded to those players who have earned 
them by virtue of having completed the requirements, 
but added words of praise for good sportsmanship 
should be spoken to other students as they are a pow- 
erful motivating factor. 

The child should also be made to feel that his com- 
munity accepts him as an emotionally stable person. 
He should become a trusted member of society, doing 
the things which society accepts as proper, not because 
he is being watched, but because it is the proper thing 
to do. Here, again, the child should be so trained in his 
personal social relationships that these wider social 
relationships follow naturally. 


Source Units 

The source unit should contain every possible re- 
source so that the teacher may draw from it, at any 
level whatever, the specific objectives which best suit 
her needs. However, in physical education the specific 
needs of the student, regardless of ability, parentage, or 
environment, have clearly been set forth so that the 
source unit becomes rather a source of material from 
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ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M. D. 
Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 


Second edition. 12mo, 216 pages, illustrated with 
105 engravings. Cloth, $3.00. 


This work appeals to surgeons and 
practicing physicians and to those con- 
cerned with industrial medicine. Diag- 
nosis and treatment are fully covered 
and numerous tables and illustrations 
add to the value of the text. Such topics 
as physical fitr.ess, physical training, 
physical fatigue, sprains, strains, frac- 
tures and infections are fully covered. 
Special chapters deal with the shoulder, 
the arms, elbow and forearm, the abdo- 
men, pelvis, back, knee and ankle. 
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which the teacher may select the necessary material 


in order to secure the desired outcomes. The units here 


presented are but brief and may be greatly enlarged. 


Physical Education, Activities Designed 
for Personal Needs 


The material presented here requires no other stu- 
dent aid. The individual alone is benefited by parti- 


cipation in any of the listed activities. 
Golf 


Individual games 


Tennis singles Hiking 

Table tennis singles Archery 

Tap dancing Skating—roller and ice 
Horseshoe pitching Apparatus 

Aesthetic dancing Tumbling 


Interpretive dancing 
Modern dancing 
Basketball shooting 
Swimming 

Fencing 


Stunts—individual 


Corrective gymnastics 
Horseback riding 


Track and field activities 


The material presented in this and the follow; 
are designed to bring about the objectives Set for 


under personal social and wider social relationships 
Shuffleboard 










Physcal Education Activities Designed foy 
Social Relationships 


Ne 


Table tennis doubles 


Tennis doubles Golf Es: 
Couple folk dances Hiking Four 
Couple games Tumbling Swai 
Horseshoe pitching Couple stunts Was 


Physical Education Activities Designed for Wide | 7! 


Social Relationships on 
Volleyball Dancing (social, modern, fol o. 
Softball Hiking mait 
Basketball Playground games tenti 
Hockey Group tumbling have 
Soccer Relays 
Swimming (Lifesaving) Pyramid building Ai 
Group games = 
Source Unit for Health “Ty 





_!Smm SPORTS MOVIES Rented 


Send for 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Wrestling and other good sports movies. 


Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, Boxing, Swimming, 


list. 
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ful physical education program, it is necessary for th 


upon him, and that each must offer only his best, @ off 
that all may profit. 
along well in society he must make the proper choici§ jo4 


by a moral, emotional, and ethical code, if he is tol 


physical education lies not in the mere setting for 

of objectives, but in the attitudes and the conduct 
the graduate student who should be well studied for@ ., 
correction of program deficiencies which do not gam | 
the desired outcomes. His attitude and conduct mt 
form the basis for further educational development. 





The teacher should choose from this unit, that maf phys 
rial which will best benefit her group. The teaching Jit 
of health in the schools is still in the experimenyg P 
stage, and the wise teacher will spend far less time gy &™ 
physiology and more on the social side of health ag 7 





its relationship to immediate needs. ‘ivi 
Sleep and rest Eyes emp 
Diet—malnutrition Ears bis: 
Exercise and fatigue Smoking also 
Bathing Alcoholics 
Constipation Drugs Cc 
Posture Allergies Fou 
Care of clothes Pathogenic organisms Sch 
Personality Endocrine functions Nat 
Dysmenorrhea Care of hair pag 
Heart Care of nails T 
eler 
Philosophy of Life sch 
It is almost trite to suggest that, through a purpos pee 


child to develop a workable philosophy of life. If th 
teacher has done a good job in her teaching, the sj 
dent’s philosophy has formulated itself. He undeg w, 
stands that he must have a wholesome attitude towan§ of 
other people, that he is dependent upon them, and thg 1 


He knows that in order to g 


Tolerances are virtues, but not to the extent thatwe 
close our eyes to the effect of too much tolerance upii! 44; 
the whole of society. $3. 

The child recognizes that he must develop and abiig * 


come a respectable citizen. He doesn’t accept theg ,,. 
as mere terms, but, rather, shows that he possest® rer 
them by his conduct. A workable philosophy of life img ser 
creases the joy of living. pau 

The proof of the effectiveness of such a programé Ms 
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New Books -- - 


Essentials of Body Mechanics in Health and Disease. 
Fourth edition. Joel E. Goldthwait, Lloyd T. Brown, Loring T. 
Swaim, John G. Kuhns. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott and Co., 
Washington Square, 1945. 302 pages, $5.00. 

This is a presentation of a newer concept of correct body 
mechanics as a preventive measure in maintaining positive 
health and the application of fundamental principles in the study 
of patients suffering from chronic disease. In this edition the 
maintenance of physical fitness and health is stressed and at- 
tention is given to the prevention of many deformities which 
have had faulty body mechanics as their underlying cause. 


America Fit—With Jiu Jitsu-Judo. Frederick P. Lowell. 
New York City: Business Bourse, 80 West 40th Street, 1944. 
248 pages, $2.50. 

The author outlines a set of over 200 individual items of 
physical self-defense skills which are a part of the Americanized 
Jiu Jitsu or Judo art as developed by him. 


Personal Mental Hygiene. T. V. Moore. New York City: 
Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 1944. 323 pages, $4.00. 


The author has attempted to present various attitudes of 
mind, ideals, and principles which may be of value to the in- 
dividual confronted with the difficulties of life. In line with his 
emphasis on the individual approach, the author has illustrated 
his discussion by an analysis not only of clinical material but 
also of historical and literary personalities. 





Community Living and the Elementary School. Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook, Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Vol. XXV, No. 1. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th St., NW, 1945. 345 
pages, $2.00. 

This publication presents descriptive reports on successful 
elementary school programs dealing with various phases of 
school and community life. The book is designed to assist prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers to adapt their programs better 
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to the needs of children and community life. It may be used for 
faculty planning, preparing classroom and community pro- 
grams, and as professional library material. 


Education for Action. Willard W. Beatty and associates. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Indian Service, Department 
of the Interior, 1944. 347 pages. 

This is a compilation of articles from Indian Education, the 
official publication of the Education Division of the Department 
of the Interior. It covers the most significant material pub- 
oy since the inception of the magazine in 1936 through 


Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. Urban H. Fleege. 
_— Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. 361 pages, 

This is a discussion of the modern Catholic boy, written by a 
Catholic author who reveals the problems of the adolescent 
from the Catholic point of view. The facts contained in the 
book are based on a research project involving 2,000 boys from 
representative Catholic high schools in the country who pre- 
sented their views on 200 questions in a scientifically reliable 
questionnaire. The extent of the adolescent problems is shown 
— with the underlying factors and their suggested solu- 
ions. 


Life and Health. Charles C. Wilson, John L. Bracken, John 
C. Almack. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1945. 514 
pages, $2.12. 

This book offers a basic program for the high school health 
course. Health understanding is related to the everyday inter- 
ests and experiences of the student. Underlying principles of 
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health are emphasized rather than isolated facts of anatomy and 
formal rules of health behavior. The content is organized into 
8 parts each of which represents a major area in healthful liv- 
ing. The chapters which comprise these sections are each fol- 
lowed by 3 types of exercises which enable the student to review 
and summarize the major idea. Concepts and language have 
been carefully adapted to student ability. 

Alcohol, Science, and Society. New Haven, Conn.: Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. 473 pages, $5.00. 

This is a series of 29 lectures with discussion presented at 
the Yale Summer School of alcohol studies on the problems of 
alcohol and alcoholism as they affect the individual and society. 
The lecturers have all done original research on the problems 
discussed—physiology, medicine, psychiatry, sociology, anthrop- 
ology, psychology, religion, law, economics, and related fields. 

The Teaching and Coaching of Swimming, Diving, and 
Water Sports. Ferd John Lipovetz. Minneapolis 15, Minn.: 
Burgess Pubiishing Co., 426 South Sixth St., 1945. 176 pages, 
$2.75. 

In this revised edition of his reference book the author 
has included recent experiences in coaching, life guarding, 
and swimming for beginners’ fields. Also a more thorough 
conditioning and training schedule for varsity teams has been 
added. The material is divided into 5 sections, General Theory 
and Practice, Swimming, Diving, Water Sports, and an Ap- 
pendix. 

Local Health Units for the Nation. Haven Emerson with 
the collaboration of Martha Luginbuhl. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., 1945. 333 pages, $1.25. 

This report by a committee of state and local public health 
administrators suggests a way to cover society with full-time 
health services at the community level. They begin by pre- 
senting a picture of contemporary local health services and 
then describe their proposed administrative setup by which all 
objectives can be realized by approximately 1,200 units of 
local jurisdiction. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Minneapolis Hallowe’en Fun Book. Minneapolis Hallowe’- 
en Committee, 325 City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
94 pages, 30c. 

Camp Feeding. Division of Nutrition, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 7 pages, 
free. 


Making Over Our Home Town: Part I, A Meeting to Arouse 
Interest. Special Discussion Series on Vital Topics of the Day, 
No. 12. Program Service, The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, 
New York. 16 pages, 10c. 


The Montclair Conference on Workshop Planning. Lester 
Dix. Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
New York City 19. 54 pages, 85c. 

Science in Childhood Education, No. 8. Gerald S. Craig. 
Practical Suggestions for Teaching Series. Hollis L. Caswell, 
ed. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 86 pages. 

Look Beyond the Label. Irene D. Jaworski. Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York City 19. 
18 pages, 15c. (A propaganda play on racial and religious dis- 
crimination adaptable for stage or radio presentation.) 

The Workshop. Paul B. Diederich and William Van Til. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, New York 
City. 32 pages, 25c. (Summary of principles and practices.) 

Youth Hosteling. William Van Til. Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 119 West 57th St. New York City 19. 15 
pages, 15c. 

Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional Use in Schools. 
Pamphlet No. 80. Division of Special Problems, U. S. Office 
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of Education. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
91 pages, 15c. 

Light on Your Feet. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Ave., New York City. 4 pages, free. (Hints on 
footwear.) 


Investing in Yourself, Ruth Strang. Unit No. 4, Consum- 
er Education Series. Consumer Education Study, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 90 
pages, 25c. (Discounts on larger quantities.) 

Psychological Aspects of Deafness. Foster Kennedy. Re- 
print 150. American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1537 
35th St., NW, Washington 7, D. C. 2 pages. 

Hostel Vacation, William Van Til. Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 119 West 57th St. New York City 19. 4 
pages, 5c. 

A Workshop for Urban Community Leadership. Stewart G. 
Cole. Bureau for Intercultural Education, 119 West 57th St., 
New York City 19. 9 pages, 15c. 

Tomorrow’s Citizens, A Discussion of Youth Centers. 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 47 pages, free. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Fifth annual edition. Mary 
F. Horkheimer, ed., and John W. Differ, John G. Fowlkes. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 254 pages, $4.00. 


The White House Conference cn Rural Education. Division 
of Field Service, Rural Service, Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions. National Education Association, 1201 16th St., NW. 
Washington 6, D. C. 265 pages, paper cover, $1.00. 


Recent Articles -- - 

What Can the Public Expect of Fluorine? Randolph G. 
Bishop. Dental Health. August, 1945. 

The Approach to Sex Education. D. R. Mace. Journal of 
Physical Education. July, 1945. (Published in London). 

Does Health Education Prevent Venereal Disease? Granville 
W. Larimore and Thomas H. Sternberg. American Journal 
of Public Health. August, 1945. (The Army’s experience 
with 8,000,000 men.) 


Research Quarterly Abstracts — — 


By Hyman Krakower 


Some Results of Physical Training Under the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. E. E. Wieman, Research Quarterly, 
16:2 (May, 1945). 

The author, chief of physical training of the School Division 
of the Office of the Director of Military Training, describes 
the program of the A.S.T.A.P. and the A.S.T.R.P. The 
former consisted of regular army men, ranging in ages 
from 18 to 38 years, and the latter consisted of men between 
the ages of 17 years to 17 years and 9 months, making up 
the reserve corps. Both groups reported for 6 hours of physi- 
cal education activities, following substantially the same pro- 
gram. 

All participants were tested at the start and at the close 
of each 12-week term of instruction or cycle. The test events 
were push-ups, squat-jumps, sit-ups, pull-ups, 100-yard pick-a- 
back, 20-sec. squat thrust, and 300-yard shuttle race. 

Poitt scores were assigned for different levels of performance 
with a score of 50 as average. It was found that the greatest 
improvement was made in the first term. Thereafter gains de- 
creased as men approached their peak performances for the 
type and amount of training offered. The average score at 
the end of one term of training was always 13 to 16 points 
higher. Improvement during the second term was uniformly 
from 6 to 8 points and thereafter from 3 to 4 points per 
term.—Hyman Krakower. 

A Short Screen Test for Predicting Motor Fitness. T. K. 
Cureton, L. Welser, and W. J. Huffman, Research Quarterly, 
16:2 (May, 1945). 

A short test to measure fitness is of value, one that can be 








given indoors, without special equipment, by one instructo 
within a period of 30 minutes. The danger lies in omi 7% 
items that experts consider essential. To evaluate wha 
should be included, or omitted, the authors used as the base 
criterion correlations, bi-serial correlations obtained by corre. 
lating each item in a series of pass or fail tests with the 
composite score made by the same subjects on a 30-item 
criterion. There were six areas of emphasis, namely: balance 
flexibility, agility, strength, power, and endurance. 
The 7-item Short Test recommended as the outcome of 
this study is as follows: dive and roll (agility) ; medicine 
ball put (power) ; bar vault (agility) ; chinning (endurance of 
muscles) ; leg-lifts and sit-ups (endurance of thigh flexor 
and abdominal muscles); breath holding after run in place 
(circulatory-respiratory endurance); and man-lifting (lifting NO 
strength). The items have a multiple R of .78 and a correla. 


tion of .61 with the composite score on the 14-item test— 94 


Hyman Krakower. 


Validation of Mass-Type Physical Tests with Tests of Work 
Capacity. M. G. Scott, M. Mordy, and M. Wilson. Research 
Quarterly, 16:2 (May, 1945). 

This study involves a comparison of two types of mass phy. 
sical fitness tests with the capacity to do work as measured 
in kilogram-meters for a two-minute period by a bicycle 
ergometer. The study attempts to determine the relationship 
between single test items in the Iowa Physical Fitness Battery 
and the work capacity of the individual. Further, it attempted 
to determine whether this battery, or some combination, has 
a sufficiently high relationship with work capacity so that 
such a mass testing procedure could be said to measure the 
fitness of individuals. 

The authors also attempted to determine the relationship 
between the Clark-Brouha Functional Physical Fitness Test 
for College Women and the capacity to do work, as well as 
the relationship between this test and the Iowa Test. The 
bounce test was also surveyed. 


It was found that no single item of the Iowa Battery could 
be isolated. They all measure a part of the total fitness. The 
four-item battery of pull, obstacle, sit-up, and bounce could 
be substituted for the five-item battery. The evidence indi- 
cated that the Clarke-Brouha test has little relationship to 
the individual’s capacity to do work, with the bounce test 
showing significant relationship—Hyman Krakower. 


The Influence of Aging on Power and Endurance in Man, 
Percy M. Dawson. Research Quarterly, 16:2 (May, 1945). 
The relation of age to physical effort of one individual as 
he progressed from decade to decade. The study is unique in 
its approach and has therefore been presented. 
The physical effort, as revealed by four tests, was compiled 
through the years. The tests were: cycle-ergometer rides; 
long-continued mountain climbing; short, brisk mountain as- 
cents; and road walking. 
Records were kept through the years from 16 to 71 years 
of age—Hyman Krakower. 


Changes in Endurance and in Arm- and Shoulder-Girdle 
Strength of College Women in Certain Physical Education 
Classes. Jeannette E. Smalley and Marian A. Smalley. Re 
search Quarterly, 16:2, (May, 1945). 


A question frequently asked is whether the physical educa- 
tion program for women is effective in increasing the ele- 
ments of endurance and strength. The authors attempt to 
find the answer by testing a group of 458 college women at 
the beginning and end of an eight-week activity period. 

The endurance test consisted of the squat-thrust done to 
rhythm; the strength test was recorded on a push and pull 
attachment to a grip dynamometer. At the end of the testing 
period the women showed an improvement in both factors. 

Women enrolled in swimming tend to show more improve- 
ment in endurance than those in any other activity. Those 
participating in dual sports had better records than those 
in team sports. 

In the strength test, the “push” test showed more improve 
ment than the “pull” test, with the best scores made by those 
participating in volleyball: 
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